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THE COUNCIL ON MOUNT NEBO 


EDITOR 


Like Moses the Sixth Meeting of the National Christian 
Foresight and Council (October. 11-18, 1928) !ooked from a mountain 
Farsight. top upon new fields of service and experience; unlike 
-Moses, however, it is passing over Jordan. Foresight 
not hindsight guided its mind. To the desert sufferings cf recent vears 
sympathetic references were made. But little time was spent in measur- 
ing them and none in deploring or resenting them. “‘What should we 
be and do?,” was the question around which the mind of the Council 
vividly articulated. The major part of its work was in the hands of 
its Chinese members who constituted about sixty-five percent of those 
present. Many parts of China—one delegate came from Java—and 
many types of Christian work were represented. The annual mectings 
of this Council reflect the current moods of China which change so 
fast and much that the program of one year is hardly started before 
that of the next ousts it. Adaptation to new programs was the main 
task of this meeting. | 
Three major insights guided the thinking of this Council 
Dynamic through its four commissions. [*irst, there was the view 
Insights. opened up by thé Chinese Christian churech-centrie con- 
sciousness. Second, the new-program consciousness of 
China directed attention to the relation of the Church to government 
policies. Third, and uppermost, was the Christian world-vision that 
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moved Jerusalem. This added clarity to the other two insights. To[m?" 


_ realize Jerusalem's world-vision in China was the central aim of thi” 
meeting. These insights originated in a selected leadership which is °° 
of necessity, far in advance of the rank and file behind it. Likewis fm 

to 


Moses on Mount Nebo had visions that the masses behind him sense 
only vaguely. Yet the farsight of Mount Nebo became the more orfm®' 
less common insight later on. The visions of this Council meeting 


reveal the new fields and activities of the Christians of China. To lead gg" 
the mass man to achieve his vaguely glimpsed aspirations is always thei ™” 


goal of selected leadership. 
The report of a special committee and that of one off !2 

Church-Centric the commissions dealt with the two major needs arising 
Movement. from the Chinese Christian church-centric consciousnes fm > 
—the reorganization of the Council and Christian Unity. 

A scheme of representation was adopted which will give the Council a 
majority of members directly elected by church bodies, denominational  @ ! 
aligned. To this majority will be added representatives of national 
organizations and a small number of co-opted members. Missions will  ™£ 


have no direct representation. Missionaries will have membership mainly Ne 
through appointment by their respectives churches. Yet it is significant T 
that amidst these realignments the missionaries retain a place in close of 
_ccoperation with and under the Chinese Church. They are moving with " 
and into the Chinese Church not out of and away from it! In this new the 
organization the Church of Christ in China will have the largest rej ‘ 
presentation. This will fittingly give the problem of Christian Unity afm |! 
more favorable position than formerly. Organic unity was not dis- dis 
cussed. The Commission which reported on “Unity and Cooperation’ pul 
did no more than recognize its difficulty and intricacy. The Council, @ P" 
however, accepted as a topic for study by Chinese Christians the state- shi 
“ments of Jerusalem that “the older churches do not desire ‘to impose "¢ 
beliefs and practises’ on the younger churches” and that there is “urgent “8 
str 


necessity of eliminating” the ‘denominational complexity” of the “mis: St 
sionary enterprise.” Thus did the Council incorporate into the plans ob} 
of the Chinese Church the world-wide Christian recognition of the 


necessities of church-centric development and a more dynamic unity. wh 
To promote both these the Council urged an increase of mutual re °° 
cognition of and acquaintance with members of other churches, and wil 

to 1 


recommended “regional cooperation and federation of churches.” 
Inevitably. the National Christian Council found its lov 


Nation-Centric thinking and planning deeply affected by the emerging 


Motive. unification of China and its new reconstructive policies. Th 
Two problems, therefore, came to the fore. First, a 0 

What is the relation of the Church to the Government and its policies’ 
Second, How can we secure an adequate supply of trained leaders? To ~ 


express its idea of the relation of Christians to Government and its 
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programs the Council sent, after long debate, a Cablegram to the National 
Government and issued a Declaration. In the Cablegram the Council 
congratulated the Government, declared its desire to “propagate the 
religious teaching of universal love according to Christ” aiming “thereby 
to try to complete the great work started by Dr. Sun of building up a 
great nation.” It also declared that “special efforts’’ would be put forth 
by Christians to “support the Government” in such movements as the 
suppression of opium and prostitution, the improvement of family life 
and the amelioration of agricultural and industrial conditions. Both the 
Cablegram and the Declaration urged the Government to ‘uphold re- 
ligious liberty, promote moral education and eliminate military warfare.” 
Only passing reference was made to the knotty issues of missionary 
“protection” and registration. Neither of these problems is rooted in 
the church-centric psychology of the Council. To uphold and study 
religious liberty, however, a special committee was appointed. This is 
a problem that concerns equally Chinese and western Christians. “Chris- 
tianity has lost its privileges,’’ said one speaker, “‘but it has not lost its 
rights.’ The persecution directed against it is ‘“petty’’ and not national. 
Nevertheless religious liberty needs clarification and wider support. 
The Kuomingtang Party has promised it, for instance, but in practise 
often denies it. Some Christians think, furthermore, that the Govern- 
ment's educational requirements impinge upon it. Christians are, 
therefore, moving to keep their eyes upon the problem and _ take 
steps to inform their countrymen as to their understanding of it. 
The Declaration, furthermore, urged the Church “over and above its 
distinctly religious activities” to help create a “healthy constructive 
public opinion,” assist the government in its policies of social reform and 
prepare men and women for public service “‘through education for citizen- 
ship and the study of the San Min Chu I.”’ In the Declaration the 
needs of China were trenchantly summarized as follows :—“A new nation 
needs new citizens; a new culture rests upon new personalities. Recon- 
struction of any kind, diplomatic, political, economic, educational, has one 
object—to uplift and develop the life of each citizen. This is what we 
understand by Christ’s phrase, ‘The Abundant Life.’"’ The morality 
which is the foundation of this “abundant life’’ is, it was also stated, 
“rooted in religion.” The religious principles which, when practised, 
will achieve permanency for China are “love to God and man according 
to the spirit of Christ, the supreme dynamic for the exercise of universal 
love, service and sacrifice.” 
The Council's awareness of the Church's own growth 
The Recruiting and of its rapidly expanding present opportunities 
of Leaders. brought into sharp relief the inadequacy of its existing 
| leadership. The present tendency of capable Chinese 
men and women is away from rather than towards service of and through 
the Church, This is true to some extent even of those trained in 
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theological schools. But, as one delegate said, “the Church must have fi joc 
prophets before it can have power.” The drift away from supplying I 
this power was explained as due to the economic stress of Christian fy): 
service, the appeal of many extra-church forms of service and doubt asf mm 
to the range of the Church’s service to the nation and its own religiou I ye: 
inessage. As to its Message the Council agrees in general with the I .o 
Jerusalem and Lausanne statements thereof. The Declaration 
clarifies its present service to the nation. The Council, there. i ;,. 
lore, achieved decided advance in articulation of though 
and program. In order to increase the prestige of -Christian  ,, 
service it was urged that more emphasis be laid thereon. It was urged I \1 
also, that only leaders can rise to the present situation. None 
ot these should have less than a middle school training and many & ,.- 
should go through a college. Special effort should be made to secure & ¢,, 
pastors, supervisors of religious education, general evangelists, secretaries J },, 
of community churches, literary workers and such like. [It was_ also x. 
urged that for church officers, Sunday school teachers, local evangelists,  ;, 
leaders of worship and church and community activities the Church must J 4, 
depend increasingly upon voluntary workers. The Council called for @ cy 
leaders in the nurture of the individual soul, the building up of the 
churches, the betterment of the community and the support of certain I 
national policics. Vhe Council thus provided the nucleus of a religious- J py 
—sctial appeal to Christian service. 
This Council was strikingly international as well as 44 
Christian-Centric national in spirit and aspiration. It planned for ,), 
World-Urge. Christian service in China but thought throughout & ;;. 
in terms of a Christian world-vision. Mr. Ibazawa, § }), 
secretary of the Japan National Christian Council, gave a message of § j, 
svinpathy from Japanese Christians. The world-urge of Jerusalem § .;; 
throbbed through every session. Delegates to Jerusalem gave to Christ § ,, 
a more glowing reality as they shared, in the devotional services, their ‘po 
vivid experiences of lim in that historic city. Dr. C. Y. Cheng re @ ,,, 
minded the Council, in his closing speech, that Christ can be as real in & ;, 
China as when one follows his footsteps and sufferings in their original 9 5, 
setting. The Jerusalem findings furnished the basis of the Council's J (4 
thinking: it was decided to make them the basis of widespread study § ,,.- 
in China also. Thus will Jerusalem's world-wide program be rethought JJ 49 


in China: and thus will the Chinese Church learn how to become world- | pk 
centric as well as China-centric. The international spirit of the Council, @ 7 


though mainly Chinese, was seen again in the plainly implied desire for J of 
the continuance of missionary service. The Chinese Church wants to 9 
share in the Christian world-program and have western Christians share § |; 
their service in and to China. Missionary service will become more § ,. 
specialized than formerly. There was earnest debate as to whether the 9 (, 
missionary should start with the study of the national language or 4 @ {5 


1 
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local dialect. The question of missionary training in China was also 
revived. The Council felt that this and other missionary preparation. 


‘must fit into a Church-centric development and that the Chinese Church 


must express itself on and participate in this preparation. All these 
revived questions were referred to a standing committee to study and 
solve by finding the mind of the Chinese Church thereon. The in- 
ternational mind of the Council also showed itself in an evident desire 
for continued and close cooperation with western churches. Self-support 
was only incidentally mentioned, though appreciative reference was made 
to the paper thereon prepared by the Jerusalem delegates from China, 
which is to be distributed for study by Chinese Christians. But economic 
as well as spiritual cooperation between Chinese and western churches 
was assumed as highly desirable and necessary. The Council decided to 
cooperate with the International Missionary Council in a study of the 
hasis and principles of se!f-support. The call to western Christians to 
stand by the Chinese Church and people, in their unparalleled struggle 
to remake China, is one that should find quick and ready response in 
the hearts of all those who are sensitive to the daring leadership of 
Christ who is now thrilling the Chinese as well as the western soul. 
This Council thought in terms of starry ideals tied to 
Devotional mundane needs. The mind of the Council was set on 
Practicalism. making heavenly ideals work on earth. It sought to 
“explode.unrealities and explore realities." The practical 
attempt to tie the program of the Church to the program of the Govern- 
ment has already been noted. In many other ways did this determina- 
tion to tie ideals to specific situations crop out. Here are some. The 
Declaration focused what the Christians expect. of the Government 


in making religious liberty real, in establishing moral guidance and 


eiminating mulitarismi and banditry. It also urged western Christians 
to help spread abroad the real facts about China, support a just and fair 


policy towards her and to cooperate practically in her task of national 


reconstruction. In summoning the Chinese Church to stand and work 
for peace the Council expressed approval of the fact that China has 
signed the Kellogg Pact which ‘ ‘embodies the principles for which the 
Christian Church stands in this matter’. Christian hospitals should 
make a special effort to help opium addicts get free betore March 1, 
1929, when their period of probation ends. Rural lite improvement 
plans are to head up in an experiment with one church in one center. 
Thinking on the problem of literature moved rather towards a study 
of the needs of those who should read and somewhat away trom the 


sometimes detached aims of those who prepare literature .ftor them. 


Literary workers were, therefore, advised to, among other practical things, 
make tours for the study of literature needs. The work of the 
Council's Committee on Christianizing Relationships was 
focused in a resolution to cooperate with the International Missionary 
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Council in its industrial research plans which aim to find out how Chris 
tians may make their ideals work in this field. Through all the session; 
ran the keynote of cooperation between the churches in China, anj 
between the Chinese Church and its Government and its western Chris. 
tian contingents. To have a Government the Church can cooperate with 
is a sign of a new opportunity! This Council was thus marked by, 
devotional practicalism. It hitched its far-flung stars to near-by 
struggles. It sought to find points where “universal love” ma 
penetrate and meet particular human needs. 3 
And so we return to and end with the Council’s Moun 

Mount Nebo Nebo outlook. To this four voices gave special utter. 


Again. ance, tying thereby the divine vision to earth-bounif%' 
actualities. Dr. Yui, the chairman, urged that the " 
tha 


spirit of Jerusalem, that of combining the scientific determination tofm'™ 
find the truth with the Christian spirit, should be utilized in taking 2" 


advantage of the reconstructive prospects now emerging in China de 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng, the General Secretary, outlined the negative andj” 
positive aspects of the present situation of the Christian Movement fm ! 
in China, and “traced the rainbow through the rain,” in the growing fi“ 
appreciation of both China’s spiritual heritage and the spiritual value wh 
in Christianity which is one of the fruits of recent events. Dr. H. T. 
____ Hodgkin, who is shortly leaving the Council and China, voiced his fm *“ 
hopes for the future of the Church in China. He felt that the Church ad 
should and would grow in unity, power to affect the life of the nation, Sirs 
ability to use the energies ot the best Chinese and become a more 4 
deeply spiritual Church. Miss Maude Royden spoke on a “Forward 
Looking Church.” A Church with foresight and farsight would, in “ 
her view, use the best thought of its age to interpret its message 8 
This is what the Church has done in previous ages. In this age it fm ‘* 
must use modern. scientific thought which, Miss Royden showed, fits jg °" 
in with Christ’s deepest meanings. Christianity is in itself, she stated, * 
philosophical. But there is some doubt as to whether the western mind a 


is sufficiently philosophical to fully understand it. At this point the 
philosophical aptitudes of the Orient can aid in its fuller interpretation. af 
Thus did the prophets in the Council envisage a Church in China that * 
‘uses the discoveries and achievements of its age to meet the social, moral 
and political challenges that have come from China’s dynamic aspira- 
tion to reconstruct her life. It is evident that Christianity is now 4 
vital part of China's life and that Christian leaders are beginning 80 a 
to articulate their program as to supplement those Chinese national * 
efforts which move in a Christian direction. Unlike Moses on Mount se 
Nebo, however, Christians in China are thinking not in terms o! @ 
conquest but of service. | 


| 


The Chinese Church of To-Morrow 


DJANG FANG 


N the midst of widespread material destruction, \such as magnificent 
_ buildings burned to the ground, beautiful and consecrated 
churches used for stables, well-equipped hospitals turned into 
soldiers’ camps, and beautiful homes looted: in the midst of 
uncertainty as to its future, will Christianity, after the heavy blows 
which it has sustained, ever resume in full its threefold functions? Can 


it he expected, in the face of such disasters, that Christianity will | 


eventually win and hold the most prominent place in the life of the 


Chinese people? Will it again find itself able to fulfil its full mission, 


that is, the evangelization of China as a whole, and will all the mission- 
aries get back to their stations after their evacuation? Many are 
deeply perplexed as to whether religion, criticized by both friends 
and foes, has a survival value or not; whether after all it is only a 
relic of the past, or whether humanity needs religion at all. Under such 
circumstance all thoughtful Christians are naturally eager to know 
where and what the Christian Church in China will be to-morrow. 

To assume the role of prophet is always a bold and dangerous 
venture. Who knows, for instance, when he retires for the night that 
he will rise on the morrow, or whether the sun, the mountains, the 
rivers or the world, will be the same to-morrow as they are to-day? 


/The millionaire of to-day may be a pauper to-morrow. Organizations, 


likewise, cannot claim to be exempt from this uncertainty as to their 
future. They also come and go. It is not, therefore, an easy task to 
attempt to foretell the future of the Christian Church in China! How- 
ever, a cursory review of the past and present history and conditions in 
and around the Church may flash a gleam of light on this problem. Ac- 
cording to a Chinese saying, “to review the past may lead to a knowledge 
of the future.” To glimpse what the Christian Church will be in the 
future we must begin with a study of its past and present. 

All students of the history of the Christian Church in China know 


of the hardships its pioneer workers endured. It must not, however, - 


be assumed that the efforts put forth in the past can be easily repeated 
in the present. Had the pioneer missionaries: not been driven forth 
by the missionary urge they would not have left their mother countries, 
parents and friends for this then unknown land of China. ‘They were 
not welcomed when they first reached its shores: they were forced to 
remain on the sailing ships in which they came until they became, to some 
extent, acquainted with the local residents. All the inconvenience and 


Note.—Readers of the RecorvER are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages. 
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suffering they went through could have been avoided by staying at home 
Only those deeply devoted to a cause, and willing to pay any price to MM Chi 
advance it, can be expected to undergo voluntarily such hardships [vie 
Their devotional spirit, their faithful service and their influence for MM wo 
the good of the common people, command our sincere admiration. — 

Many Chinese Christians have had the privilege of being educated, IM asp 
directly or indirectly, in and through Christian educational institutions, Jam 
of being treated by mission doctors either in dispensaries or hospitals [i cou 
and of hearing the Gospel preached, in Church and elsewhere, by Chris. I see 
tian ministers. Have such, however, ever thought about the effort, Mere 
hardship and patience of these Christian workers of the past? Each i the 
one of these educational, medical and evangelistic institutions demon- J call 
strates the natural law of development: from the tiny acorn has come J Bo 
the spreading tree. Not one of them but. is the result of the heavy int 
price cheerfully paid by these Christians of the past, both missionaries Ja g 
and Chinese. When. we look at these institutions to-day we cannot 
but admire their diligent and painstaking work. Only the mind of a J nol 
mechanic can produce a watch that will give correct time. These in- 9% anc 
stitutions, also, are the creation of the Christian mind of the past. A [i he 
boat will not reach its destination without proper guidance. Could these [J To 
Christian institutions be what they are now if these self-sacrificing J to 

__ pioneers had not looked into the future? Present-day Christians are J rer 

“Sil too apt, when looking at one of these enterprises, to forget that the J lea 

saints and sages who built them did so under the giidance of our Lord §& rez 
and in a spirit of sacrifice. =) a 

A certain amount of travel has made me realize that Christ has §§ mc 


been preached and the Gospel made known to most of the villages and % “n 
small towns in China. To travel in the interior of China, where the ree 
means of communication are lacking and accommodation is unsatisfac- J fee 


tory, for the sake of preaching the Gospel is far from easy.. If such 9% ma 
service were readily welcomed and accepted by the people, that might #§ ho 
in itself be a reward to those who have done it. But popular psychology & the 
does not work that way. Nevertheless on the borders of even the @ su 
outside provinces of China one finds some women and children who “F 
can tell the old, old story of the love of God or sing a familiar hymn the 
such as, “Jesus loves me.’ How did they learn to do this? Simply he: 


because devoted Christians in the past proved themselves worthy servants he; 
of our Lord. | the 

Whether it is publicly recognised or not, Christian pioneers have th 
rendered real service to the Chinese and proved themselves their friends. ho 
The introduction from the West into China of modern education, fir 
women’s education, medical work and the sciences must be credited to po 
Christianity, and especially to the efforts of those zealous Chinese and pa 


missionary pioneers, mentioned above. : 
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In order that we may study adequately the future of the Christian 
Church of China it is necessary to analyse some of its aspects with a 
view to their improvement. To do this we need neither criticize the 
work of the past in a hostile spirit or underestimate its value. 

First of all, Christian propagandists have emphasized the material 
aspect of Christian work too strongly. They have spent an enormous 
amount of money on buildings and equipment: This does not, of 
course, involve any intrinsic wrong. This material equipment has often 
seemed to be urgently needed. As for instance, a lecture room is 
erected for a school. Then new dormitories are needed to accommodate 
the increased student body. Before long another hall or laboratory is 
called for. The same is true of the hospitals, dispensaries and clinics. 
Both workers and patients, for instance, urge that a clinic be developed 
into a well-equipped hospital; often they desire to make this of as high 
a grade as those found in western countries. 

The reaction to this material outlay among the Chinese people is 
not what it is usually. assumed to be. About ten years ago a friend 
and myself were on the Drum Tower in Nanking. Quite spontaneously 
he pointed his finger to the left of the tower and remarked: “Look! 
To what country.does our land belong? How can a person allow others 
to lie down on his cot?,’”’ a quotation from a Ming Emperor. His 
remark serves to indicate the reaction of some well-educated Chinese 
leaders at that time. The common people often manifest the same 
reaction. What, for instance, was the psychology of the Nanking in- 
cident? Why were bricks, stones or window-frames, often not worth 
more than a few coppers, torn out and carried off? To attribute it to 
“mob spirit” does not necessarily explain these happenings. They are 
really due to the sudden release and sway of long suppressed and inward 
feelings. The real situation was as follows. By the side of the 
magnificent Christian churches, educational institutions and beautiful 
homes, multitudes of Chinese lives in huts! Every time they passed 
these buildings the contrast between their level of living and that 
suggested by these Christian buildings is brought keenly home to them. 
“How magnificant those buildings are and how ugly are our own!,” 
they think. Then flashes through their mind the question, “Why under 
heaven must we live in such meagre buildings as ours?’ Next they 
begin to dream of some day living in these magnificant homes while 
their present occupants are forced to live in the poorer ones. Such is 
their secret reaction to all this material outlay by Christians. Since, 
however, they do not get a chance to live in those magnificant homes, the 
first chance that does come to them they set about to make them, if 
possible, as bare and ugly as their meagre huts! This psychology 
partly explains the recent destruction of buildings in the Yangtsze 


Valley. 
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The Church suffers more from this over emphasis on materia 
development than any of its sister institutions. In those sections of the 
country where the work of the Church has to stop, taking care of the 
buildings becomes a heavy burden on the local leaders. The main 
question now is not whether the Chinese Church should be entrusted 
with the property now used by it and for its work, but whether in th 
future so much money and effort should be invested in its material 
improvement. | | 

The Christian Church has over-emphasized her threefo!d functions 

also. Toa certain extent her original purpose has been lost in the cours 
of their development. What, in the main, has the Christian Church 
really demonstrated to the Chinese? Just these three functions! What 
do the Chinese understand the Church is in China to do? To carry out 
these threefold functions—medical, educational and evangelistic! In 
the past Chinese public opinion endorsed these activities because they 
then believed that only the Church could administer such enterprise 
satisfactorily. Christians, they thought, could perform the duties in- 
volved better than any one else. But the pendulum has now swung to 
the other extreme. Non-Christians can now, they think, carry on the 
Same enterprises as well or better than the Christians. The Christian 
Church used to have the best educational institutions; but now both the 
government and private individuals aspire to equal them. The Christian 
Church has opened many hospitals; but now local governments and in- 
dividual Chinese doctors are opening hospitals. Non-Christians having 
found that they can carry on such work as well as Christians, their next 
step is to try to restrict the growth of these Christian institutions. In 
one way or another they try to eliminate the activities of the Christian 
Church. For instance, registration of Christian institutions may be 
interpreted in at least two ways. First, the general recognition by the 
government of private institutions as being Christian: second, as the 
means whereby the expansion of the activities of the Church may be 
checked. 
These functional activities of the Church have been to a large extent 
self-supporting, depending on either fees or personal contributions. But 
now as a result of definite efforts by outsiders to reduce the number tak- 
ing advantage of them, it is difficult to carry on Christian institutions. 
Individual confidence in them has also gradually weakened as a result 
of this state of affairs. Thus these institutions now have to strugglt 
for their existence, either by reason of decrease in their enrolment or 
as a result of the gradually lessening contributions thereto. In some 
places their original purpose has been completely lost in the complicated 
development of this situation. : 

It will pay Christian leaders to re-study the real functions of the 
Church, as to whether the activities mentioned above can still be used 
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io propagate the Christian faith or to fulfil their original purpose. In 
a study group which I conducted during a trip up the Yangtsze Valley, 
the following remark was made to me: “People quite often hire monks 
to chant and are willing not only to pay them wages but also to con- 
tribute freely to the upkeep of their temples. In your Christian enter- 
prises, the fees you collect from your students certainly cannot cover 
the expenses incurred in the running of the school: nor can fees from 
patients pay for even a small part of the medicines used. Your work 
ought, therefore, to be appreciated very highly; but, as a matter of 
fact, the contrary is often true. People not only do not appreciate your 
sacrifices and good work, but they often try to discount the merit of 
vour activities. How do you explain this?” 

Such questions as those given below inevitably arise from this 
situation. ‘“‘Is it right for the Church to compete with the government 
in general education: with the local government or individual doctors in 
the running of hospitals; or with other organizations established for 
philanthropic purposes? Do we need to re-evaluate the functions of 
the Church with regard to its development in the future? What should 
be the relation of Christian educational institutions to public education 
in China, that of Christian hospitals to hospitals in general, and that 
of Christian philanthropic enterprises to similar institutions run by 
other agencies? Is there any or no difference between these?” 

The Church has laid more emphasis on preaching also than on the 
training of church members. Christianity is, indeed, an evangelistic 
religion. Jesus Himself set the example to preach to persons in need 
all the time. He sent His disciples, two by two, to do the same thing; 
even when He bade farewell to His disciples He commanded them to 
preach the Gospel from Jerusalem to the end of the world. Does, how- 
ever, such an enthusiastic emphasis on preaching the Gospel lead the 
Church, consciously or unconsciously, to look mainly for tangible results, 
that is, for numerical increase in membership? 

Then what percentage of the Christians, who have been baptized, 
have actually had a real religious experience? Are they twice-born men? 
As a matter of fact most of them have had no such experience. After 
they have been admitted into the Church it is commonly considered that 
the work of the paster is done, and the function of the Church achieved. 
When they are admitted they have no thorough understanding of the 
teaching of Jesus, nor do they undergo a complete change in their lives 
or make a public demonstration of their faith; the Church, at the same 
time, does not pay any special attention to their need. 

Whether the church members will eventually be saved or justified 
is yet another problem. The public in general has no time to study the — 
inner meaning of Christianity, but they do have plenty of chances to see 
Christianity through the character of the Christians who are commonly 
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viewed as representative of the Church. But is this so? Wherever they 
do anything contrary to public opinion or morality the Church indirectly 
has to bear the blame. But should the Church bear this blame for them? 
Certainly not! The only way out of this situation is to use the teaching 
method of Jesus in the Church and train young Christians to a standard 
as lofty as that of our Lord Jesus Christ. In a word, the chief problem 
tacing the Church in China in the near future is not the criticisms of 
attacks coming from without, but the ignorance and faithlessness of 
the Christians within. The Chinese Church of to-morrow must, there. 
tore, pay special attention to the training of its members. 

The Church has put too much emphasis on denominational differ. 
ences also. Between Catholicism and Protestantism there certainly are 
great differences. This is commonly understood. According to Catholic. 
ism, the Pope is the direct successor of St. Peter who was definitely 
ordained by our Lord; consequently his authority on earth surpasses 
that of all others. Therefore he acts as both priest and prophet for 
God as well as for men. He is endowed with the merits of the saints 
and sages and thus can grant redemption. Sometimes this is given on 
a quid pro quo condition. Because the Bible was at one time in Latin 
and could be studied and read only by priests and Popes, it was out of 
the reach of the common people, who had to depend upon them for its 
reading and interpretation. The Reformation was bound to | follow 
such a situation! ; 

After Martin Luther lit the fire Protestantism followed as a definite 
movement to revolutionize Catholicism. In this movement there is no 
such thing as a priestly class exactly similar .to that in Catholicism. 
Every individual stands on a plane of equality before the seat of God. 
Jesus Christ is the only mediator between God and man, acting both as 
priest.and as prophet, once and for all. Redemption is absolutely in 
the hand of God and is given on one condition only, that is, justification 
by faith. The Bible, by being translated into the vernacular, has been 
made available to every one who has had at least a little training. At 
the same time mass education, being promoted among Christians at large, 
afforded them the means to enjoy the teachings of Jesus. © 

Because the differences between Catholicism and Protestantism are 
so marked the Chinese can easily understand that these two orders of 
faith cannot work together. It is also true, however, that in spite of this 
recognition of their differences, people outside these communions do 
not appreciate their antagonistic attitudes to each other. 

Within Protestantism there are many denominations, yet these all 
confess one faith, one baptism, and one Lord. Often it is only in- 
dividual, hair-splitting interpretations of the Bible, forms of worship 
or personal preferences which explain the emergence of new Christian 
sects. These denominations do not, in general, make adequate attempts 
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to work harmoniously with each other; each tries usually, in fact, to 
develop its own sect without special regard to the others. The Chinese 
public does not understand why there are so many. denominations with 
aims and ideas that are so often antagonistic. “You preach,” they 
say, “the Gospel of love to others but you yourself cannot demonstrate 
this doctrine of love in your dealings with your fellow Christians of 
other denominations.” 

The situation is, however, even more complicated than this. Within 
some denominations schism appears between. the so-called “liberals” 
and “progressives” on the one hand and the “‘conservatives” and “‘reac- 
tionaries’” on the other. These fight each other, and even at times try 
to suppress the ideas of those who differ from them. In _ personal 
matters they are frank toward each other, but between them, in matters of 
ecclesiastical controversy, a tense atmosphere is often generated. That 
situation puzzles everybody. Often a difference as between Catholic- 
ism and Protestantism, or even as between denominations, is not felt 
so keenly as this one between the “liberals” and the “conservatives.” 
These differences directly block united effort for the propagation of the 
Christian faith and often act as stumbling blocks to those who desire 
to enter the Christian fellowship. 

Now if every Christian organization tries independently to carry 
out the threefold program of the church, there will inevitably be over- 
lapping and duplication.. Since the personnel, finances and opportunities 
of Christian work in China are, within the near future, bound to 
decrease, why cannot the denominations unite and work out a cor- 
related program instead of continuing to ._promote those based on com- 
petition? This interdenominational antagonism is considered to be the 
strongest argument against Christianity by those advocating the anti- 
religion program. For the sake, therefore, of avoiding this duplication 
of effort and waste of time and resources, and for the sake of avoiding 
this misunderstanding on the part of the Chinese public, the Chinese 
Church of to-morrow must be delivered from this denominational 
antagonism. 

In the past the Chisech has put much emphasis on money. Its 
authorities have, in various ways, through this money controlled those 
working for them. The members at large have also tried to use money 
as something through which to gain power in the Church. It is com- 
monly taken for granted, if not by church authorities at least by the 
members or workers, that without money nothing can be done within the 
Church. During the last few years much has been said and written 
about the “indigenous” church. Those churches which are financially 
independent are looked on as “indigenous”. Those churches, however, 
which are not thus sel f-supporting are rather looked down on by their 
sister churches. This is not, I think, the right interpretation of the 
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term “indigenous”. The financial aspect of the situation is an important 
one, but it should not be regarded as the ultimate test of spiritual 
life. The pastor who gets his financial support from his church members 
is regarded as one of the most able; little or no thought is given to 
the means by which this support is obtained. Even the relation between 
the older and younger churches is much affected by Giese financial ques- 
tions. 

The Church has never been a wealthy organization, and presenting 
the Christian Gospel is not at all a money proposition. According to 
the history of the Church, when it is most prosperous it begins to decline. 

To get financial help from the members of a church just by asking 
for it, is not the best way to obtain it. The pastor must be able to 
point out the necessity therefor, and able to stimulate the devotional 
spirit of the members who are seldom willing to sacrifice hard-earned 
money for the upbuilding of the Church. Usually every person spends 
at least sixty per cent of his income on his personal comfort and physical 
needs; another thirty per cent is spent with the expectation of some 
return, and at most only ten per cent of the money earned by special 
effort, diligent work, is spent for higher causes. 

Do the contributors to the Church or the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. give their financial help through a compelling zeal. for 
the enterprise based on a realization of the importance of its cause 
and the urgency of its needs, or simply because of their personal 
feelings for their friends? The latter motive, I think, is stronger than 
the former. So long as we do not cultivate among Chinese Christians 
the habit of sacrificial giving based on the example of the high sacrifice 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who died on the Cross, and born of the 
devotional spirit of individual Christians who are willing to pay the 
cost of the Christian cause, the financial foundation of the Chinese 
Church will be one not of stone but of sand. The Church may, it 1s 
true, achieve prosperity for a time, but if this depends entirely upon 
a few Christians it cannot endure for long. That is one reason why 
some of the churches fall to pieces—financially, if not spiritually !— 
when their leaders leave them and join some other enterprise. It 1s 
evident, therefore, that the Chinese Church of the future must not build 
solely or principally upon finance. 

The Protestant Church in China has been established for one 
hundred and twenty-one years, yet it is still not deeply rooted in the 
heart and mind of the Chinese. It has neither been adapted to the 
needs of the common people or to the civilization of China. If a 
microscope could be invented which could reveal the contents of the 
cells of the human brain, the cells of the Chinese brain would be found 
to consist of the moral teachings of Confucius, the passivity of the 
Taoist, and some of the superstitions of Buddhism; but I am afraid 
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ittle or no evidence would be found of the impression thereon of the 
ersonality of Jesus Christ. Until Christianity is injected into the blood, 
the flesh and the brain of her common people, we cannot say conclusively | 
that Christianity has a permanent foundation in China. To depend 
upon a few well-trained leaders for the propagation of religion is a 
poor policy. Such often find it easy to give a reasonable excuse or a 
rationalization for their disinclination to work for the Church. But 
the future of the Church is not so much dependent upon a few leaders 
as it is upon the solid faith of Christians at large. The survival of 
the Church in the past was due not to the few Christian leaders who 
stood by it in times of storm and stress; it was due rather to the 
Christians at large. ies | | 

The reason why the Church in China has not yet become deeply 
rooted in the life of the people is that her. buildings, her forms of 
worship, her management and her organization are rather foreign to the 
thinking, habits and life of the common people. I hope, therefore, 
that in the near future the Church in China will become adapted to 
the life and thinking of thé common people. 

After this rather superficial survey of the past, one still does not 
dare to say conclusively what the Church in China will be to-morrow. 
One thing seems certain, however, the Church will not be wiped out 
of the life of China. But what kind of a Church will it be? First of 
all. we hope the Chinese Church of the future will put less emphasis on 
the material side, and more on the spiritual, in the broadest sense of 
this latter word. Certainly the Church will need to continue the three 
functions as outlined also, but these must not be considered as ends in 
themselves, but simply as means for the propagation and preaching of 
the Gospel to the ends of the earth. Since the members of the Chinese 
Church have not been thoroughly trained in religious knowledge and are 
not qualified in religious experience, the deepening of the spiritual life 
of her members is therefore one of the most needed functions of the 
Chinese Church. During the next fifteen or twenty years the Church 
should not put first preaching the Gospel in unreached regions or to non- 
Christians, but should put its chief emphasis on uniting and building up 
the Christian body. Let Chinese Christians unite in one organized 
hody, profess one faith and believe one Lord with a view to deepening the 
spiritual life of the members, pay much less attention than formerly to 
fnancial and material equipment, and strive to inject the life and per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ into the life of the people in China. — 
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“Of the Abundance of the Heart” 


H. ROWLEY 


oy" the eve of returning to China from furlough, it is perhaps na- 
tural that a man should re-examine his call, in the light of the 
experience of recent years, and of present and prospective con- 

ditions. And if I set down some of my thoughts, it is less with 
the hope that they will prove helpful to others than with the certainty 
that I shall thus clarify my own thinking. If I am to achieve this, 
however, it is essential that I must be utterly frank with myself. “A 
good man out of the good treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
is good; and an evil man out of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth 
forth that which is evil: for of the abunance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh”. I shrewdly suspect that in my heart is a mixture of good 


and evil treasure, but at any rate of the abundance of the heart will | 


I speak. | 
What are some of the outstanding impressions of recent years’ 


We have been working amidst chaos. There has been an ever-varying 
number of rival powers, grouping and re-grouping themselves. The 
common people have been ruthlessly oppressed and exploited in the in- 
terests of the rival militarists. Taxation has been merciless, and looting 
and destruction have stalked through the land like a plague. Bandits 
have spread themselves over wide areas, preying on the countryside. 
And our hearts have ofttimes bled as we have contemplated the suffer- 
ings of the people it has been our mission to serve. | 
But more than this, we have been working against heavy opposition. 
We have had a vigorous anti-Christian movement confronting us, 
attacking us and embarrassing us wherever it could. It has organised 
demonstrations against us, conducted hidden propaganda against us, 
accused us of being the tools of imperialism, sneered at our faith as a 
religion for slaves, and created an atmosphere of suspicion of our motives 
and of hostility to our message that has undoubtedly made it difficult 
for us to secure such rich fruits of our labours as we could have 
wished. And on the other side, we have had to face criticism from 
our fellow-countrymen, who profess to share our own faith. The chaos 
and misery of China have been laid at our doors, and all the forces that 
have been loosed in this land in recent years have been traced to the mis- 
sionary. While in China we have been told that the Christian religion 
_ produces servile minds, and is only fit for slaves, abroad we have been 
told that the missionary has created discontent, relaxed the bonds of 
discipline and overturned the Empire. | 
It is useless to set these opposite charges against one another, and 
to ask that they be allowed to cancel one another. It is vain to reply 
to them, and expose their injustice. For there is just enough truth 
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in them to make them utterly false. It is true that the Christian 
religion is a religion for slaves—a religion for men and women who 
rejoice to call themselves the bondslaves of Jesus Christ, and who find 
in that service the secret of their liberty. Think of the slaves it has 
produced, men like Paul and Polycarp and Luther! ‘The love of Christ 
constraineth me.” ‘“‘Here stand I; I can no other.’”’ Yes, slaves! But 
how gloriously free! Where were men so fearless and so independent? 
It is true, on the other hand, that missionaries have planted the seed 
of liberty in men’s souls. Nor are they ashamed. They have taught 
the principles of justice and mercy, and have declared the dignity of 
man. But this has not been the whole of their message. And if men 
have listened to but a part of their message and rejected the rest, if 
men have perverted the part they have listened to and confused liberty 
with licence and freedom with lawlessness, that is not the fault of the 
missionary. Take a cookery book to make a cake. And then leave out 
all the sugar and decide to put in an extra tablespoonful of salt. And 
then blame the cookery book for the result. And men will mock you 
for the fool you are. 

I have yet another outstanding impression. It is this. There has 
been an inner. division within the missionary movement. Never do all 
men see alike, but surely the divergence of viewpoint in recent years 
has been particularly wide. On major matters of policy, matters of 
pressing moment, the acutest differences have been apparent. I am not 
thinking of theological differences, for they are not peculiar to China. 
I am thinking of differences in matters of mission py: Let me 
recall some of them. 

We have differed in our views on the treaties, and our position 
under them. Some have felt that to rely on Chinese goodwill would 
be far better than to rely on treaties, and others have been acutely 
conscious of the absence of that goodwill. Some have been moved 
with the thought of the inequality of China’s position, while others have 
felt that equality cannot be artificially created. Some have urged that 
the surrender of all foreign rights would prove a step in the upward 
progress of China towards unity and ordered government, while others 
have urged that it should be the reward of the attainment of that unity 
and ordered government. I am not concerned here to argue the case, 
or to present either side with the force and effectiveness its advocates 
could give to it, but merely to recognise the differences. 

We have differed in opr views on the registration of our schools. 
Some have urged that the conditions offered were essentially reasonable, 
while others have remembered that the urge for registration has come 
from the anti-Christian movement, whose definite purpose 1s to embarrass 
our work by this means. Some have felt that schools which declare that 
their purpose is not the propagation of religion may be suitably 
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- maintained with funds subscribed definitely for the propagation of 


religion, while others have strongly dissented. Some have argued that 
the elimination of all religious exercises and teaching from the regular 
curriculum of the schools would make for efficiency and reality in 
religious growth, while others have been frankly sceptical. Some have 
heen ready to substitute the required study of the San Min Chu I for 
the required study of the Bible, and political propaganda in the School 
for religious propaganda, while others have felt that such political 
propaganda has little claim to be financed by the Churches of Britain 
and America. | 

We have differed in our views on Chinese leadership. Some have 
urged that the time has come when the leadership of the Christian 
movement should be definitely handed over to Chinese, while others have 


_ been doubtful if the day is really here. I must frankly confess that I 


have derived a considerable amount of amusement from this discussion, 
for it has been peculiarly unreal. The assumption is that leaders can be 
made by resolution or choice. In truth, leaders will lead, and no man 
can stop them. I remember once a missionary—himself an ardent 
advocate of Chinese ‘eadership—criticising to me two of his best 
friends. He said the trouble with them was that while they were always 
preaching Chinese leadership they gave it no chance, for they them- 
selves were such great leaders and such strong personalities that the 
Chinese who were associated with them in their work were just snowed 
under. Of course! They were leaders, and therefore they led. And 
their friend and critic was a man of precisely the same stamp—a truly 
ereat man, for whom I have the deepest affection and admiration, and a 
man whose powerful personality overbore all around him. And, on the 
other hand, in too many cases the missionaries who have been con- 
vinced that the day of Chinese leadership has not yet dawned have 
been men who have Iain in the hollow of the hand of their Chinese 
fellow-workers. Yes, I have found here a subject for unholy mirth. 
And then the storm burst upon us. The waves that rose so high 
about us broke upon us, and the chaos amidst which we had been work- 
ing engulfed a large part of our work. The anti-Christian forces 
occupied our premises in triumph and mocked us. And all our dif- 
ferences stood revealed for the trivial things they had all the time been, 
and the futility of all our discussions was laid bare. For the treaties 
were no more to vast numbers of missionaries than was one to Belgium 
in 1914. For practical purposes they had gone for the time being while 
we had been discussing them. Many schools were swept away, and no 
longer existed to be registered. Missionaries were compelled to withdraw, 
and Chinese leadership was the only leadership left in large areas of 
the country. A great many of the missionaries who withdrew will never 
return to the scenes of their labours. A great many of the schools that 
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were swept away will never be restored. There will be much wreckage 
in the wake of the storm. 7 : 

What, then, of to-day—and to-morrow? The Nationalist cause has 
swept triumphantly on to Peking, and unity is now restored. But is it? 
Has Nationalism assimilated its allies in the struggle—Marshal Féng 
and Governor Yen? Or has it merely an alliance which may at any 
moment be ended? And is there genuine unity even amongst the ranks 
of the Nationalists? Has all the uncertainty of recent years given place 
toa new certainty? These are questions hard to answer, and questions 
to which only the future can supply authoritative answers. 

But is not the answer to these questions of vital importance just 
now, and will not a man’s return to China depend on the kind of answer 
he anticipates? A friend of mine can see no hope of successful work 
in China under present or prospective conditions. He feels that he can 
put out his life at better interest at home. And so he is not returning. 
Of course! And he is one of a great number. Another friend is full 
of hope, and says the fact that he is returning proclaims that hope. 
For myself, I share the one friend’s estimate of the position and the 
other’s reaction to it. I am not hopeful, and fear we are far from the 
end of our troubles. Therefore 1 am returning. I may be wrong, and 
a bright era be about to open. Then all the better. But if not, no 
matter. The Master needs men to work for Him in easy fields where 
abundant harvests are readily produced, and where they may be cheered 
bv seeing the fruits of their labours. But He also needs men to labour 
for Him on arid plains, where a reluctant harvest must be wrested from 
the soil with infinite pains. He needs men who can work without hope, 
and who will not ask to see the fruits of their labours, believing that 
that is not their concern. The most wonderful ministry ever known 
vathered in a handful of disciples, who, in the hour of testing, forsook 
their Master and fled, and left Him to face the darkness and the Cross 
in loneliness. But tell me, at what point shall we estimate the fruits of 
our work, and when is the day of harvest? 

Let us be done with our shallow optimisms and our superficial 
pessimisms. The confidence that somehow or other things will all work 
out well, and that therefore we need not worry, is not optimism. The 
frank recognition of the grim facts that confront us is not pessimism. 
Or at least not necessarily. Let Divine optimism be our model. God 
did not minimise human sin, and comfort Himself with the thought that 
man would somehow come out all right if He left him alone. He re- 
cognised the exceeding sinfulness of sin, but penetrated beneath it and 
saw the exceeding worth of the human heart. Undaunted by the grim 
facts, He was ready to make the supreme sacrifice symbolised in the 
Cross of Christ in order to make actual that potential worth He saw. 
And we must have an optimism that will not blink facts, neither be 
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daunted by them, but that will penetrate beneath them, an optimism that 
can see with clear vision the amazing richness of the possibilities that 
lie beneath the surface in China to-day, an optimism that is ready not 
merely to wait for those possibilities to be realised, but that will spend 
itself in working for their realization. Ours is the sacred task of 
forcing facts to yield us a hope they would fain conceal. 

We have been told many times in recent years what sort of mission- 
aries are wanted in China. Am I of the right kind? Doubtless many 
of my friends would tell me, as some have indeed told me, that I am 
not. And, truth to tell, I have never recognised an exact character 
sketch of myself in the models that have been held up. I must regretfully 
confess that I was not made on mass production methods. I am but 
myself. But never mind. God has often had to make shift with very 
imperfect servants in the past. And perchance He’ll manage to do some- 
thing with me, even though I be utterly ignorant of it, if my entire 
personality, poor and feeble as I know it to be, and my entire gifts of 


_ mind and heart, few and small as I must needs acknowledge them to be, 


are utterly consecrated to Him. 

But what is my attitude to the question of Chinese leadership? That, 
at any rate, is important, and I must not baulk it. We have been told 
SO many times in recent years that the only missionaries who are wanted 
are men who are prepared to take the second place, men who are prepared 
to follow. The older missionaries taught the Chinese how to lead. And 


now we want men who will teach them how to follow. How do [I stand 
on this matter? Again, I confess without shame that I neither know 


nor care. I only know that if any man, be he Chinese or foreign, will 
give a lead that appeals to my judgement as sound, | will follow him 
to the end. And no other will I follow. I will hand myself over bound 
hand and foot to no man, be he Chinese or be he foreign. I have not 
enough race prejudice to choose my leader on that ground alone. But 
if one wins my heart by his strength of character and his qualities of 
judgement, then will I follow him whithersoever he goes. And if no 
man will lead where I believe the path of wisdom lies, then will I tread 
it myself, and care not whether another comes to tread it with me or 
whether I tread it alone. | | 
Penetrate beneath my words and all this means is that I will 
acknowledge no leadership that is not real. Some three years ago, a well 
known missionary leader—no longer in. China—one day said to me, 
speaking of one of the larger missionary institutions in China, that he 
thought the day had passed when a Chinese Vice-President could be 
appointed, and that it was necessary to appoint a Chinese President and 
a foreign Vice-President. I asked him why, and received the illuminating 


reply that the Chinese were so sensitive about names that it would be- 
impossible to find a Chinese who would accept the second position, but 
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foreigners are not so sensitive, and so would not mind. I continued by 
asking who, in his judgement, would be the really responsible person, 
the Chinese President or the foreign Vice-President, and he replied with- 
out hesitation that of course it would be the foreign Vice-President. I 
could only reply: “Well, whatever you do, don’t call that Chinese 
leadership.” I am bound to say that I felt, and still feel, that he insulted 
our Chinese fellow-workers in suggesting that they were such children 
that they needed to be pampered with pretence and make-believe, and 
that they were more concerned with names than with realities. I have 
met better Chinese than that. And I have an altogether higher regard 
for them. If that is Chinese leadership, then I do not believe in it, for 
itis a fraud and a delusion. Give me real leadership, and I will not ask 
whether it is Chinese or foreign. But do not confuse leadership and 
place. | 

To what task do I return? To my teaching work again, I suppose. 
I must expound the Old Testament. Well, that is a poor vocation, I 
must confess. And I know not how long it will be open to me. Our 
institutional work has suffered so severely in many parts of the land, 
and hospitals and schools and colleges have been forced to close. And 
while the institution in which I myself work has hitherto come through 
amazingly well, and we are profoundly thankful for the mercies with 
which we have been favoured, we cannot count with any certainty on 
continued immunity. The finger of destruction may be laid upon us. 
And what of that? I am not at all sure that we have not relied far 
too much on our institutions and our organizations and our plant. Per- 
haps we have much to learn in these days of destruction. Of course we 
must have our organizations and our institutions. But they are only the 
shell of our work, after all. They merely enshrine the living thing we 
are doing, but are not themselves that living thing. Let us look back 
to our Master, and realize afresh the task we are called todo. He created 
no organization, neither founded an institution. He managed to do 
His work without any expensive plant. And yet He achieved the work 
He set out to do. He transmuted men by the touch of His personality 
upon theirs. He recreated their whole being. Through fellowship with 
Him they became like Him. He impressed Himself upon them, and His 
personality reappeared in theirs. That was all. They were but simple 
and ordinary men until' Christ impressed Himself upcr them and lived in 
them. And then they became potent to change the world. Men saw 
Him in them, and felt the touch of His finger on them in the touch of 
their influence. Through them He reached others and recreated them. 
Perchance that is still the ultimate power He is relying on, and that the 
vital work that is still being done beneath and through all our institutions. 
Men of redeemed and recreated personality, in whom the Master lives, 
are communicating to others the creative touch of the Master. Augustine 
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well knew the secret when he said: Ex amante animo accenditur alius~ 
One loving soul sets another on fire. Is not that our vocation? | Whether 
through our institutions or independently of them, our task is so to live 
with Him that we love Him with supreme passion, and so to love Him 
that He lives in us and that the flame of our love passes to men,'a flame 
that'consumes all the dross of human worthlessness and kindles to divine 
purpose. | 

Let me emphasize that this does not mean that I have no use for 
institutions and organisations, but merely that I hold them to be oj 
secondary importance. Let them serve their purpose and pass away. 
We cannot—must not—ourselves destroy them. While we must he 


_ ready to adapt them, we must endeavour to preserve them so long as we 


may. But if they are broken by forces over which we have no control, 
let us not waste any laments. The Kingdom will advance in spite of us, 
and in spite of all the forces arrayed against us. And the breaking of 
the shell of our work, deplore it as we naturally and necessarily must, 
may spell but the release of its vital spirit from the chafing restraints oi 
the shell. But so long as the institutions stand we must work through 
them with hearty purpose, striving to make them worthy to endure, 
manifesting no spirit of laissez faire, making them the instrument through 
which we release that spirit which it is our supreme mission to com- 
municate. Therefore it is that-I may go out to work again in a great 
institution, uncertain though I am of its immediate future, but believing 
that so long as I may work there I may communicate to men the vision | 


have seen and the experience I have felt, and that if our service there 


should come to an untimely end, then will it be in the Providence of God 
timely. The life that has been communicated through it will continue to 
operate and to reproduce itself. And I must be ready then to hear the 
voice of the King, and follow Him whither He calls and serve Him 
there. 

Why, then, in the ultimate, am I returning to China? Tell me. 
heart of mine, what is it beneath and beyond all, that takes you back’ 
Clearly you hear no call of romance. Equally clearly you go with no 
rosy hopes and light fantastic dreams. True. But I can say it in a 
word. I go because I must. There is a deep inner constraint which 
I am powerless to resist. I am the bondslave of the King—to serve Him 
in China until He shall give me release, and:‘then to serve Him wheresoever 
He shall appoint. ‘The lion hath roared, who will not fear? the Lord 
God hath spoken, who can but prophesy?’ Yea, and the King hath 
called, who then dare but obey? © | 
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“Mutual Confidence and Mission Support 
E. W. PERRY 


HE Protestant missionary churches of the Wést have built up a 
world-wide work based upon large and powerful organizations 
in the home lands. For nearly a century the methods used there- 
in have proven their success in providing the members of the 

various Christian communions with an outlet for their sense of religious 
responsibility. “Our Christian duty to the less fortunate of other lands.” 
Now, because of searching and fundamental changes in social and political, 
and, primarily, in the thought life of the world in which we live, the 
conditions which governed the organization and success of the “Modern 
Missionary Crusade” are no more the same. In consequence the financial 
support of the great religious corporations, developed in another genera- 
tion, has become of prime and perplexing importance. 

How provide support for missions under changed conditions? 
This means, at bottom; How may the Christian vivers of the home lands 
be influenced to give money and men, for missions and missionaries 
now that the missionary is no longer dominant in the growth of the 
Christian Church in mission lands. In the older fields the missionary 
is already taking a subordinate place in the Christian community. In 
the less advanced fields he will soon do so. Can we still find support 
for what we call “missions” under these conditions? Though these 
conditions are not restrictive but productive of larger influence, yet they 
are causing readjustment in our thinking and our plans. 

To be sure, no mission board is in immediate danger of foreclosure 
for lack of funds but the handwriting is on the wall. Gifts from 
“living donors” are on the decline. Boards are more and more finding 
their support in interest from endowments and bequests and invested 
funds. The percentage of income that goes into administrative costs is 
increasing. Wealthy people of a past generation still exercise a financial 
control through relatively small and self perpetuating boards of directors. 
This is in itself an alarming condition, for modern Protestant missions 
erew out of the sense of responsibility of poor people and was supported 
by the gifts of people who had little to give. In other words it was 
vicariously sacrificial. Now, in our new-found opulence, it is no longer 
sacrificial but in many cases residual and of our superfluity. 

Can missions exist long under these conditions? Can they retain 
anything which gives them title to their former realities? Can support 


be found for a new situation under old names? 


To be candid, one is not sure that support ought to be found for 
much that has had the approval of the church in the name of missions. 
National self-pride, racial pride, ecclesiastical and religious pride need no 
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perpetuation. No church has any mandate of God to transform mankind 
into one type religiously or ecclesiastically. And while the great mission 
boards of the West stands as a rallying point for the evangelical fervor 
and forces of our churches, still it is true that they no longer provide 


_ the sole outlet for the spiritual responsibility of the church members i in 


the matter of their duty toward Christ. 

But the work that is still our duty and our opportunity, how find 
money and men for this? The organized work of the Church in mission 
lands is still a necessity and a privilege. 

As far as the churches are concerned the lapse in mission support 
is due to lack of accurate, candid and frank information between the 
field and the home church, and to the lack of proper education resulting 
therefrom. The policy of paternalism is the outstanding characteristic 
of the great Protestant mission boards of America. Practically all con- 
tact between field and home church has been inspired, directed and limited 
by the boards. Feeling that they were there for the purpose the small 
hoards of secretaries have determined the policies both of work on the 
fields and of money and men at home. They have made their diagnosis 
of conditions and made their bet at to what type of giver was to be 
depended upon for the most liberal supply of funds, and guided the work 
accordingly. Being for the most part self-perpetuating their policies have 
had permanence and success and it is only the emergence of external con- 
ditions that has caused them to feel the restrictions of decreasing funds, 


It is a new world condition that is again forcing the Church to reform 


and renew and realign herself to meet modern conditions. ) 

In the matter of choice of administrators for the mission affairs 
of the churches, all too often the men chosen have been those who had 
access to the purse strings of givers at home rather than long and in- 
timate training in the perplexing and changing conditions of the mission 
field. Through the access to almost unlimited funds the churches of the 
West have been able, for a time, to project into the mission field such 
organizations and such types of teaching as. suited the givers at home. 
But that time is passing swiftly and the most glaring evidence of it is the 


_ lack of financial support. It is, by way of comparison, in many cases as 


if an oil company with a foreign market should determine its policies by 
home conditions alone and should choose for its administrators men, not 
experienced i in foreign conditions but rather efficient in the sale of bonds 
in the home field. 

The result of paternalism is that the home churches have not been kept 
abreast of the actual changing conditions abroad. A hush! hush! policy 
has prevailed. The boards have largely put their trust in the conservative, 
orthodox body of members and discounted the liberal candidates, money 
and influence. It is true that the administrators of the church for mis- 
sions must faithfully express the dominant complexion of the givers who 
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entrust their money to them. But there is also the duty of education of 
the constituency and in all too many cases this has been omitted. Now 
that the currents of world thought have brought liberalism to the fore, 
the error is evident to administrators and the constituency, having been 
uneducated in changing ideas, will refuse to support the work on a liberal 
basis. This means, practically, that the missionary is not a missionary 
unless he dominates the situation on the field organically and theologically. 
And this.cannot longer be so. 

The process of absolute control has been carried so far that there 
are cases Of work being continued in actually unproductive fields because 
admission of failure would curtail the securing of funds for other work, 
and injure the prestige of the missionary cause. Some time ago a veteran 
missionary on furlough handed me a sheaf of personal reports from a 
certain mission, saying that his board had asked him to compile from 
them, the particular annual report of the field. He selected one report 
in particular and commented on it saying that its contents would not pass 
muster by the board. The report in question was that of a veteran 
missionary in a field where work has long been carried on. In his report 
he confessed that as a result of eighteen years labor in one particular 
section there was hardly material for one responsible church official. And 
yet the home church is urged to pour more money and men under the 
same old conditions into this locality because, foresooth, it would be 
treason to the missionary cause to admit that there is even one spot on 
the earth where puritanism may not be triumphant! This is only one 
instance and there are many others. Consistently and persistently the 
libera! in thought and method has been gotten rid of from missionary 
ranks until the Church at home is astounded that a book, as liberal and 
at the same time constructive as Mr. Jones’ “Christ of the Indian Road,” 
could be written. | 

Speaking of this book, a missionary from another field said to me, 
“And any one of us could have written it.” While the writer of this 
article makes no such claim for himself, still he knows offhand a dozen 
men and women who could have written such a book. No doubt Mr. 
Jones would be the first to admit that his facts and his outlook are 
prevalent among missionaries. The significance of the books of Mr. 
Jones, effective as they are in educating us into truer views of work 
abroad, is less in the contents of their information than it is in the 
astonishment with which they have been read and commented upon by 
pastors and people who should, for the last score of years, have been 
enlightened upon these actual changing conditions. Such facts now 
appear for the first time as a new revelation when actually they should 
have been the common knowledge of church and people, and would have 
been had the boards been willing to share with the churches a little more 
mutual confidence and evidence a little less of the spirit of omnisctence. 
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If there is support possible for missions in a new world under the & f 
old organizations it will only be through frank interchange of knowledge @ 1 
and through mutual confidence. A new policy must prevail; savoring J b 
less of paternalism and of the general staff of an army at war, and § 
more of the interchange of confidence. n 
There still remains, in spite of the above, the very pertinent question, & t! 
“Now that the missionaries are becoming subordinate to the Chinese % b 
Church, how shall we sustain the personal touch between Christian work I f 
in China and its Christian supporters in the West?” This is an important  n 
question in view of the fact that “missionaries, generally, no longer carry & t! 
the responsibility” they formerly did. al 
In thinking on this subject one’s mind recalls the words of Abraham J o 
Lincoln, written to a political associate during the changing social and [% C 
: political conditions of the ’50 s. Lincoln said, in substance and in reply & st 
. | to a complaint that he had no definite suggestions for immediate action, I ir 
“If we knew better whither we were going and whither events were taking A 
us we would be better able to know what action to take.”” That is our & is 
present condition in foreign missions to-day, in spite of all said to the & o 
contrary notwithstanding. We do not know just whither God is leading 
us and so we do not know just what to propose for all future time. We & o: 
live in an age of transition. There may be no absolute solution at once 
for all our ills. There must be great use of the trial and error method 
for some time yet. We of to-day know nothing so absolutely as some & Ii 
of the preceding generation thought they knew everything. It strikes & to 
at the heart of much of our missionary administration to admit that the & fc 
counsels of God are not fully and completely revealed to us and that we & 
do not know just what to say to every man at all times. There was w 
a sureness and an absolutism about missions of a past generation that no uy 
wise man to-day would imitate. Our well loved methods must be & to 
sacrificed if necessary and we must admit that, with others, we are & ar 
followers of Christ, and not Christ Himself. Bi 
Of one thing we may be sure. China, and India as s well, will have I ti 
_ their own brand of Christianity if they have any. We shall give more §§ de 
. diberally and with better grace if we give what is needed, than if we {® sn 
“only give what is according to precedent. Christian missionary work [& ac 
seems to one to be something in the nature of a bridge. It is a structure & th 
over which the spiritual values of one race and country may pass to & be 
. another. But a bridge must have two ends and the cantilever principle & re 
4 1S subject to decided limitations of stress and strain. It is better in our & m 
; giving that we allow the people on the other bank of the stream to decide & a | 
on the size, shape and strength of materials necessary for the foundation § G 
which shall support the completed structure. They know better than § w: 
we the nature of the land where the foundation shall be built. While no & of 
one may say to-day just how to secure missionary support for the § a 
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future yet we may be sure that the way lies through openmindedness, 
mutual confidence and willingness to let old structures fall that new and 
better may take their places. 
The saving knowledge of God’s love is not conditioned by the 
methods of organizations in New York or Chicago. So long as we 
think of the duties and the privileges of the Church only in terms of 
boards, secretaries, missions, stations and councils, we are looking at them 
from a one-sided point of view. Get the church member to look at the 
matter from the other end of the bridge, where the Chinese, or it may be 
the Indians, stand, and he will see looming large in his vision, not hard 
and fast organizations characteristic of our Puritan forefathers but a train 
of people and events and methods which, in themselves, savor either of 
Christ or not of Him. And it we want to continue the interest and 
support of the church member at home, get him to see that whatever 
increases the power of Christ and His influence is worthy of support. 
And, conversely, whatever fails to suggest the character and love of Jesus 
is useléss as missionary material even though it has the sanction of years 
of success in a previous generation. 

The gospel of God’s love is eternal. The construction and methods 
of our organizations are not so, they 

have their day, 
They have their day and pass away.” 

If we can disabuse our minds of prejudice.a way will be shown to us 
to continue whatever God has in store in the way of duty and responsibility 


_for supporting the work which is of Him. 


The basis of support for missions is the sense of duty and privilege 


which i is cherished in the breast of the man or woman who goes to make 


up the body of Christians in the churches. I have enough faith in God 
to believe that if the. opportunities and duties of the Kingdom of God 
are made plain there will arise men and money as there has in the past. 
But I care little whether or not these men and this money follow the 
time worn channels of a past generation. I am not at all sure but that a 
decentralization in administration would be advantageous, so that relatively 
small groups of Christians at home might be most intimately advised of 
actual conditions in various fields and so might have brought home to 
them the peculiar opportunities therein. I would trust to education and 
believe that a knowledge of actual and changing conditions will cause a 
response to appear in the present as it has done in the past. I would 
make every attempt to show that our present perplexities are a part of 
a great process inspired by the very preaching of the gospel and love of 
God. I would get people to welcome and be accustomed to a changing 
world where all is not static and to be on the lookout for the leading 
of God’s spirit. To see God at work in the present is to desire to be 
a part of His Kingdom through our lives and our money. Here is 
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where timidity had been our fault. Change and readjustment are the 
signs of God’s presence in this growing world. Static conceptions of 
Christ, His Salvation and His Kingdom have been all too prevalent in 
the missionary appeals of the past. It is a tremendous undertaking to 


attempt the re-education of our giving constituency, but nothing short 


of this will provide support. The fact that the missionary is no longer 
dominant 1s no reason for lack of support. This is the very essence of 
the Gospel that we should serve and step out of the way when better 
instruments are available and the Church must be willing to give under 
these conditions as she was when missionaries held the complete leader- 
ship of the work. The very dynamic of the Gospel has’ produced the 
changes which now confuse us, but the work is only half done and we 
may not leave it because the task is perplexing. FEarlier.days demanded 
pioneering geographically, our own times demand, in addition, pioneer- 
ing socially and in the realm of human friendships. | 


There is no substitute for direct, factual and sympathetic informa-. 


tion from missionary to home constituency. Wherever this has been 
controlled, directed and garbled for strategic reasons, no matter how 
sincere the purpose behind the process, the very support now needed has 
been undermined. Mi£sstons can not live in an atmosphere of paternalism 
more than one generation. They must be revitalized by new truth and 
adjustment to actual conditions. If there is complaint now because of 
lack of funds the cause may be placed squarely in the responsibility of 
men who have neglected to keep the church abreast of changing conditions 
either through over-zealous care for the ark of the Lord or through lack 
of knowledge. The smaller missionary organizations dealing w ith smaller 


constituencies have less difficulty. 


Mission support for to-day’s needs will not come from a policy of 
weeding out from missionary influence all who welcome changing con- 
ditions as an evidence of the life of God in the soul of man. ‘My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,’ and where there is work there is change’ 
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Western Money and the Chinese Church* 
I. TWO NECESSITIES | 


HE “‘self-support, self-control and self-propagation,” of the Chinese 

_ Church have long been the guiding slogan of both missionaries 

and many Chinese Christian leaders. Judging by the frequency 

of their reference thereto, missionaries deem seif-support the 

prime essential of a vigorous Chinese Church life; Chinese Christians, 

in contrast, have been more interested in self-control; while self-propa- 

gation has developed, to say the least, neither rapidly or adequately. 

Whether this latter has been due primarily to inadequate self-support, 

self-control only partially realized, or other reasons is not very clear. 
Some say one; others another. . | 

Three facts do, however, stand out with regard to the future of the 

ideal embodied in the slogan. First, the Church and other Christian 

institutions are now practically under Chinese control: at least they are 


| where that control is possible even though, for various reasons, it has 
s not yet become effective everywhere in China. Second, Chinese Christians 
i generally speaking, desire and need the continuance of the economic help 


of western Christians, and western Christians and missionaries are 
willing, on their part, to give this help in some as yet unsettled measure. 
This means that while the question of church-centric contro’ of Christian 


| work in China is in fair way of being realized, that of its dual support 
will indefinitely remain a feature of Christian policy in China. 


To the above two facts must be added a third that has not received 
sufficient attention. It is this. Western Christians live on a com- 


| paratively high economic level ; Chinese Christians live on a comparatively 


low one. Western Christians interested in Christian work in China face, 


| therefore, the complicated question of how Christians economically strong 
can cooperate with those economically weak. How can, to put it another 


way, the purse-power of western Christians be zvsely shared with China 
and the Chinese Church? The rising desire for and the assumption of 


| self-direction in and by the Chinese Church creates a new situation for 
| the old problem of its dual support. 


Firmly rooted in the present situation are two urgent necessities, 


which in themselves are suide-posts to the road on which may be 


*This articic begins a series on the relation of western Christian economic resources 
to the building up of the Christian Church and community in China. The articles 


attempt to treat the question from a practical rather than a theoretical viewpoint. THE 


CHINESE RECORPER will welcome comments or criticisms on the articles from any of 


| ws readers. It should be kept in mind, however, that some of the points left unsettled 


in the earlier articles will be drawn to a conclusion in the later ones. The whole 
problem is undoubtedly one of the most difficult now challenging Christian workers 
in China. For this reason we hope our readers will participate freely 1n the discussion 


of it.—Epiror. 
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discovered the conditions for the future economic cooperation of Chinese 
and western churches. | 

The first necessity is that western Christians must continue to share 
their economic as well as their spiritual resources and experience with 
China in general and Chinese Christians in particular. Chinese Christian 
leaders, missionaries and boards in general admit this. It is, indeed, 
one of the 1mezvitable aspects of the modern world-wide Christian mission. 
One cannot visualize western Christians successfully offering their spiritual 
treasures to Chinese Christians and closing their purse to them. Western 
Christians must share their purse as well as their faith with China! 

Arguments in support of this necessity are easily educed from the 
implications of the nature of the Christian life and the obligations of 
the Christian faith. In order to escape floundering in the slough of 
selfishness, western Christians must use a// their resources in the service 
of Christ and their fellowmen. They must practise economic sacrifice 
as well as preach spiritual adventurousness. Both must go together in 
China. 
For good or ill western Christians have won to a comparatively 
high jevel of economic strength and security. While many of them are 
poor, yet the purse power of their corporate church life is one of its 
spiritual dangers. In and through their Christian effort, this their high 
economic level has projected itself into China's low one. Thus has been 
created one of the major conflicts now agitating China and the Chinese 
Church. For inevitably this gives to Christian work in China an 
economic as well as a spiritual significance. Yet only by continuing to 
share all they have can western Christians hope to resolve this conflict. 
Economic parsimony, or what looks like it, does not fit in with or 
recommend spiritual generosity. Western Christians cannot, further- 
more, successfully promote spiritual equality while living in economic 
superiority and hesitating to share their economic goods. Yet they often 
fervently urge that Chinese Christians cannot enjoy to the full these. 
proferred spiritual treasures unless their Church depends on its own 
purse! Is that true? ! 

The Chinese Church, with which western Christians desire to co- 
operate, confronts tremendous national needs: it is bent also under 
crushing needs of its own, which will probably for some time continue 
to be only vaguely defined. These needs are in themselves a challenge 
to the economic strength of western Christians. They cannot help meet 
China’s spiritual needs and ignore these economic needs. The attempt 
to do so would simply short circuit the psychological wires of under- 
standing and blow out the fuse of fellowship. os 

To promote their faith among the Chinese, western Christians 
must, therefore, share all they have. That they, the comparatively 
rich, are cooperating with the comparatively poor does, it is true, create 
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great and complicated difficulties. But these difficulties do not relieve 
western Christians from the obligation to share: nor can they be used 
as excuses to that end. They belong to the urgency of the challenge 
of China’s economic needs. 

Such sharing, furthermore, is essential.to the full and free expres- 
sion of the Christian spirit. Christians are members of one great family. 
Brothers in a family show and safeguard their brotherhood by sharing 
with each other. Western Christians must, therefore, continue to share 
their purse-power so as to magnify brotherhood, even if the new con- 


| ditions in China demand a modification of the principles governing such 


sharing. That is another modern challenge of Christianity in China 
to Christians in the West. _ 

The second necessity is that western economic cooperation with the 
Chinese Church must result in building up the spiritual vitality of that 
Church. That spiritual vitality is the major need of the Chinese Church, 
as of any church, is self-evident. It is in connection with this second 
necessity that we strike the chief difficulty in the situation. It is assumed 
by many; both Chinese Christian leaders and missionaries, that the 
Chinese Church must be economically self-reliant ere it can attain real 
spiritual vitality or autonomy. It has often been said that Chinese 
Christians cannot fittingly control Christian work in China until they 
do thus depend on their own purse. But it is equally self-evident that 
if economic self-reliance is a sina qua non of the spiritual vitality of 
the Chinese Church then western Christians, in pursuing a policy of 
economic cooperation which is deemed inimical thereto, are weakly 
drifting with an established practise that frustrates their chief purpose 
in sending missionaries and money to China. This laissez faire policy, 
whether held consciously or unconsciously, does not tend to build up 
the spiritual vitality of either the Chinese or the western Christian. As 
a matter of fact, the issue involved has to do with a subordinate value— 
the economic—which affects a major value—the spiritual life. It 1s as 
harmful to the spiritual life of western Christians for them to withhold 
their economic resources as to deluge unwisely the Chinese Church there- 
with is to the spiritual vitality of Chinese Christians. The problem is, 
therefore, one of the proper wse of economic resources, not their elimina- 
tion. This economic cooperation must be steered between the Scylla 
of withholding and the Charybdis of deluging. The Jaissez faire policy 
cannot serve as a chart for the delicate steering involved. 

The assumption involved must be challenged. For if it is true, 
then two Christian necessities are frustrating each other. That simply 
bogs the Christian Movement in China in a self-defeating psychology. 
That is precisely where much of the discussion thereon finally lands. 
Many Chinese Christian leaders, on the one hand, are uncertain whether 


or not they owght to use western money; sometimes, they dub it a 


| 
| 
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“curse: many western Christians are, on the other hand, uncertain 
whether or not they should give it. Both talk about the time when this 
economic cooperation will cease: both vaguely feel that they are doing 
something wrong; yet both keep on doing the thing they doubt. Such 
a psychology must be corrected. 

If Chinese Christians must depend on their own purse ere they 
can be spiritually vital, then the arguments advanced from the nature 
of the Christian life for this economic sharing are really only argu. 
ments in the support of something which blights the spiritual life which 
both western and Chinese Christians desire to build up together. It is 
as though one party of bricklayers laid bricks during the day only to 
have them removed by another party during the night. In neither case 
can the building advance. Under such conditions, one of the good 
fruits of the western Christian spirit is turned into something that 
frustrates the growth of the same spirit in others. Christians are not 
justified in sharing their economic resources if its net result is the 
hindrance of the growth of spiritual vitality. And yet listening to many 
Christian leaders discuss this problem one can only conclude that they 
are conscious of doing this very thing. 

Evidently we must dig deeper into this issue. We must find the 
sub-soil of spiritual relationships that will permit these two necessities 
to grow together not blight each other. We must either correct. the 
wrong assumption involved or cease doing the wrong thing. — 

Naturally there is a wide diversity of opinion as to the relation of 
these two necessities. How shall the rich western brother share his 
wealth with his poor brother so as to build up the spiritual vitality of 
both? Can the Chinese Church develop a proper sense of responsibility, 
only if and when it earns what is used in its work? For the compara- 
tively rich western Christian the difficulty is how to spend his money 
wisely. He dare not hoard it! For the usually poor Chinese Christian 
it is one of getting resources to meet tasks beyond his strength, unless 
he is to concentrate on simply building up a moderately comfortable 
church home and saving only his own soul! But there are many tasks 
more inclusive than this that the Chinese Church dare not shirk! 

Perhaps it is only fair to raise here another question that must be 
faced. How far is ee of western Christians due to 
or affected by their economic security? How far is the lowered spirt- 
tual vitality of the Chinese Church and the Chinese due to their economic 
insecurity? These questions cannot be answered conclusively. Partial 
answers thereto will develop as we search for ways to work these two 
necessities together and make them serve rather than frustrate the 
Christian aim in China. | 

Few, if any, Christian workers in China assume that at the present 
time the economic resources of western Christians can be separated from 
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he establishment of Christianity in China. If they cannot be taken 
out of the life of the Chinese Church the problem then is, How can they 
be wisely put into it? That is the problem that this series of articles 
attempts to discuss. | \ 


ey II. A CHANGING HABIT 

ire | 

‘U- Western Christian organizations working in China are divergent 
ch Bas regards their policy, theology and methods: but they converge 


economically in that they all share with China their economic resources. 
At the present moment western Christians are uncertain as to how their 
money should be spent in China: thoughtful Chinese Christians are, 
among other things, wondering how it can be fitted into and made 
to serve Chinese Christian autonomy. Al kinds of contrasting theories 
and opinions are in evidence anent the major problem, How can the 
1° Chinese Church achieve spiritual vitality? That and that alone is the 
y eiundamental issue! | | | 
v This problem has ousted one heretofore prominent, How can Chris- 
tianity as known in the West be transplanted in China? The modern 
¢ [Pissue is that of a transplanted versus an indigenous spiritual movement. 
s [Elf the Chinese Church does not achieve a vital religious experience of 
e its own then anything western churches have done or may yet do to 
help it is a failure. 
_ Western Christians have thought much of the spending of their 
; money in missionary effort as essential to their own spiritual vitaliza- 
f Mtion. This is legitimate and true. They have, however, also inferred 
that the Chinese Church must follow in their economic footsteps if it 
would achieve a similar spiritual vitalization. This is certainly open to 
debate! Must or can Chinese Christians take the same attitude toward 
their own and western Christian economic resources that western Chris- 
tians have taken? Is economic sacrifice the main test of spiritual 
vitality? Such questions must be faced. 

During the last twenty-five years or so the western subsidization 
of Christian effort in China has been its most marked characteristic. 
The curve of subsidization has risen as rapidly, if not more so, than 
that of any other aspect of Christian work in China. ‘This has cor- 
related with the rapid shift of economic power in the West which has 
made the United States the chief economic power in the world and the 
leading contributor to Christian work in China. Reference to this shift 
in economic power is not intended to imply, however, that the problem 
of western Christian economic cooperation with the Chinese Church 1s 
tne peculiar to American missionary interests. The problem is the same 
for all national Christian groups working in China no matter what the 


size of their contribution. 
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One iruit of this western Christian effort in China during the las 
generation has been the setting up of a habit of subsidization. This has 
not, of course, gone unchallenged. Some historical attempts to break 
or modify this habit will be taken up later and evaluated. But in spite of 
these challenging experiments the habit of subsidization became firmly set 

One aspect of this habit is seen in the fact that the Chinese Church 
has, to some extent, developed the psychology of dependence. One 
modern Chinese Christian problem is, therefore, adjustment of this 
psychology of dependence to their rising aspiration for self-direction, 
Many Chinese Christians often urge self-control without assuming full 
self-support as essential thereto. Their western Christian supporters 
have, in contrast, assumed that economic self-dependence is a sina qua 
zon Of seli-control: sometimes the former is spoken of as the purchase 
price of the iatter. Another and the missionary aspect of this habit is 
seen in the tendency to assume that those who give the economic re. 
sources must guide their use. Both aspects of this psychology are as 
a matter of fact showing signs of change. But can the two attitudes 
involved he merged into another and different one? Or must Chinese 
Christian spiritual. autonomy wait indefinitely on their economic self- 
reliance? If the answer is in the affirmative then the tutelage of the 
Chinese Church must continue indefinitely. But that in view of the 
present urge to self-determination in China is impossible. If the answer 
is in the negative then new ways must be found for promoting spiritual 
autonomy. Py “spiritual autonomy’ I mean the self-direction of the 
spiritual life through direct personal responsibility to God, of which self- 
control or selt-direction is an essential and effort at self-help, which 
often may and should mean full self-support, is a necessary fruit. 

It is generally assumed that subsidization of Christian work in 
China must go on for an indefinite period. Yet many, as has been 
noted, also assume that the measure of economic dependence involved 
is an absolute hindrance to spiritual vitality. As to whether that as- 
sumption is sound or not the proof available forbids final. decision. 
It still awaits and needs scientific study. Nevertheless it will, I think, 
become evident in later articles that available facts give ground for 
doubt that either subsidization or economic self-reliance are necessarily 
the deciding factors in the spiritual development of an individual or 
a group. | 
Accepting for the moment the assumption that economic dependence 
does or may frustrate spiritual vitality it would appear that instead 
of weakly acquiescing in the habit as inevitable Christian leaders should 
make the spiritual vitality of the Chinese Church their first concern 
even if that means stopping subsidization. If subsidization does vitiate 
spirituality it ought to stop! That point is plain. For China needs 
and must have a zital Christianity no matter what the cost! 
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If, however, subsidization is inevitable then it must be so guided 
that spiritual vitality will be achieved in connection therewith. To claim, 
on the one hand, that subsidization of necessity vitiates spiritual life 
and then, on the other hand, admit that nothing can\be done about it is 
indicative of spiritual weakness. If the habit is wrong it must be 
changed: if it is mot necessarily altogether wrong then it must be 
modified. A Christian Movement that must use its economic resources 
but cannot find out how to make them serve its main aim of building 
up spiritual vitality is to that extent impotent. Its use of things is 
frustrating the growth of its spirit. This tendency to spiritual im- 
potency, which affects both Chinese and western Christians alike, is 
one of the chief difficulties in this whole situation. 

One thing is clear, economic power and considerations have, during 


ithe era that has just closed, played entirely too prominent a part in 


Christian work in China. Western control of Christian work in China 
has been based too much on the fact that it has been built up with western 
money. Missions and missionaries have spent a large part—often the 
major part—oft their.time in deciding how money should be spent. They 
have thus all too often become shroffs and managers instead of spiritual 
guides. Their economic significance has often blurred the real meaning 
of their message. The care of property has all too often hindered 
the more important care of souls. The inclusion of missionary work 
in treaties has had much more to do with the protection of property 
than lives. In short the economic power of the missionary has in- 
terfered with the passing on of the spiritual values which are or should 
be his main concern. That is a fact that needs fuller recognition! To 
some extent the burden of the control of these economic resources is 
now being shifted to Chinese shoulders. Nevertheless much mission- 
ary energy is still put into managing accounts and property. 

' All too often, also, economic values and effort have been made 
the major test of the spirituality of the Chinese Church. The two 
cannot, of course, be separated. Nevertheless western Christians con- 
scious of the economic power and generosity of their own people tend 
too much to measure the spiritual life of the Chinese Church in terms 
of their own economic generosity. On the one hand, Chinese Christians 
are puzzled as to the relation of present economic standards of Christian 
work—largely western—to their own independence and, on the other 
hand, no small proportion of them aim to carry on their work on the 
basis of these exotic standards no matter where the money comes from. 
All this results in spiritual confusion. Economic resources and questions 
instead of being a means to the building up of spiritual vitality all too 
often become the main end. Thus do material interests become monkey 
wrenches in spiritual machinery. Christian panies is a monkey wrench 


that must be used in its proper place. 
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Western Christian gifts to China have not stopped; they will not 
stop; Chinese Christians do not, in the main, want them to stop. Bu 
now a change is coming over Christian work and workers in China, 
‘The Revolution has lessened the economic influence and power of western 
churches in China. For that we are profoundly thankful. Property 
rights and money values are overshadowed by the significance of threats 
against the existence of Christianity, attacks on the lives of Christians 
and the emergence of Chinese Christian autonomy. Thus the intellectual 
and physical persecutions of Christianity have brought its spiritual values 
| fate the forefront. The Revolution has, among other things, deepenet 
he spiritual vitality of the Chinese Church. 

Looked at humanly one may say that the occupation of Christian 
‘property, the temporary stoppage of much economic help, and the threats 
to life have put spiritual things actually first. They must -stay first! 
To learn how to assist in the development of the spiritual vitality of the 
Chinese Church, putting economic resources and effort in their proper 
place, must be the major objective of modern missionaries to China. 
Speaking providentially we may say that God himself has allowed thing; 
to happen that have put economic values in their proper place. They 
must stay there! But does that mean that they will disappear? Not 
at all! Does the desire of Chinese Christian leaders for economic help 
mean that they are willing to sacrifice spiritual strength for economic 
easement? Not necessarily! Must western churches cut the cord of 
economic help while continuing to give spiritual help? Some say they 
must. But to do so would be a new situation indeed! Continuing such 
economic help under present conditions is also a new situation. It is 
to this latter contingency that attention must turn. 

However, therefore, we approach this problem we find tthe ner 
situation mentioned in the previous article. A new situation calls for 
a change of habit. New principles and methods are needed to meet this 
new situation. Most, if not all, the solutions proposed up to date are 
rooted in the old psychology of subsidization. The new problem is 
How may western Christians share their economic resources with Chinese 
Christians so as to develop the spiritual vitality of both? 

A later article will deal with the economic conflict which is part ot 
this problem. In the meantime. I should like to observe that the conflict 
of opinions thereon is in itself a challenge to a search for fuller under- 
standing and cooperation. Neither western nor Chinese (*ristians can 

meet this challenge alone. They must face it in terms of the spiritual 
needs and vitality of both. To conceive of western Christiars attempting 
to share their spiritual values and. closing their purse against the vital 
seeds of those with whom they wish to. ‘share lands them ‘n a paradox. 
To assume even that this is possible 1S ‘to assume that western churches 
can be spiritiially cooperative. and | economically isolated at one and the 
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same time. Of course western Christians do not want this. But some 
of them talk sometimes as though it is inevitable, nevertheless. 

In this new situation we find two guiding facts. First, the Chinese 
Church whether: economically independent or not must be self-deter- 
mining in all phases of its work whether evangelistic, educational or 
medical. This the revolution in China has made necessary. Second,. 
this church-centric and self-determining Christian Movement in China 
needs the economic as well as the spiritual and technical help of wes- 
terners. The old subsidization habit has been challenged and is breaking 
down. A new one is called for. To set up this ew or modified habit 
of econoniic sharing between western and Chinese Christians is one of 
the urgent needs of the hour. Poignancy is given to the urgency of 
this need by the r:sing dissatisfaction with the old method of subsidiza- 


tion. 


ef 


- Shall Misstonaries Renounce the Wish of the 
People of the Sending Countries? 


DONALD FAY 


FTER the jcrusalem meeting it was my privilege to do some 
deputation work in the sending countries, especially in America. 
Before I made my way to these countries the scaring note of 
suspicion on the part of Christians in these countries toward 

missionary work had been sounding loudly and considerable uncertainty 
on the question of the missionary contribution had become apparent. 
It seemed as though the missionary enterprise in China would gasp 
out its last breath. But to my. great surprise I found missionary 
enthusiasm in Engiand and America to be as great as it ever was. It is 
true that some people have been rather disappointed. This is, however, 
the result of misinformation and exaggeration, which can be easily 
remedied by giving them facts. This was what I did. I presented 
in fifty odd talks in conventions and church gatherings, during my two 
months’ sta} in America, the facts of the political, social, moral and 
religious situations in China, and let them form their own judgment. 
Following that several principles were put before them for their endor- . 
sement. These were concerned with the future of Christianity in China. 
On these points, which I give below, my audiences seemed to be with me. 


1. Complete freedom of the Chinese Church. 

One who studies the Christian Movement in China cannot fail to 
be struck with the western color marking its polity, forms and govern- 
ment. Conscious that she is a part of the Universat Church the 
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Chinese Church must work out her own polity, forms and belief jp 
order to solve the problems peculiar to her task in China. The creeds 
and divisions of the West have their significance in western history. 
It is unfair, however, to enforce upon Chinese Christians these western 
creeds and divisions. If the experience of Chinese Christians convinces 
them that Church union is essential, let them have it without any inter. 

\ ference from the outside. Personal conviction counts the most. Le 
the Chinese Church work out her own salvation. : 


2. Abrogation of the “gun-boat’’ policy. 


The article on “Shall Missionaries Renounce their Citizenship’* was 
read with interest and surprise. It seems to me that the writer ignore 
the background of the Chinese Church and the effect of the “gun-boat’ 
policy on the China Christian Movement. I told the Jerusalem meeting 
that it was, and is, a great hindrance to the Chinese Church and will 
continue to be so if not abolished. This I told people in America also. 
They agreed with me when I said that the time for holding a revolver 
in one hand and a Bible in the other when preaching has passed! To 
send missionaries by battleship—killing Chinese on the one hand and 
seeking to save them on the other, is out of date. The use of the 
Boston strike to illustrate the Nanking case is good, so far as it goes. 
But suppose French gun-boats had fired at the city and killed some 
people, what would the people of Boston and America have done then! 
Surely they would have been furious and would have used arms to 
defend their sovereign right. Moreover what wrong things did those 
innocent Chinese do that. they should lose their lives as a result of fire 
from the gun-boats in order to save foreign lives? Are foreign lives 
more precious than those of the Chinese? Which is better, under such 
conditions, to be saved by friendship as was done by a Chinese girl for 
a lady missionary in a girls’ school in Nanking, or to be saved by 
force? Life is friendship. If we lose friendship we lose life. It 
seems to me that while the talk of the abrogation of the ‘unequal’ 


treaties has been favored by many foreign friends and some nations 


the writer of that article is advocating the continuance of the old policy. 

The question of a missionary's renouncing his or her citizenship 
is a relative question. It is a question of conscience. If one feels that 
while he is called to preach the Kingdom of God, which is a universal 
kingdom, he ought to keep his citizenship, even if doing so contradicts 
the teaching of Christ, he has a right to do so. But this is not the 
time or place to feel that way. If one feels that his calling and messag 
mean the breaking down of national barriers and emphasizing citizer- 
ship in the Kingdom of God—he knows how to act in connection with 
such incidents. Christians are widely known as forerunners of peace. 


*CHINESE RECORDER, June, 1928, page 364. 
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as followers of Christ. ‘The message given on the birth of our Lord 
is, ‘on earth peace among men,’ and one of the last words of our Lord 
is “put up again thy sword into its place.” When the question of our 
Lord’s identification came up Jesus denied being one of the prophets 
and also declined to be the worldly Christ that Petet conceived him to 
be. Instead “he began to teach them that the son of Man must suffer 
many things, and be rejected by the elders and the chief priests, and 
the scribes, and be killed,”; “and after three days rise again.” That 
is the teaching and example of Christ. Now is the time for mission- 
aries and Christians to walk the second mile. The “gun-boat” policy 
must go and the principle of sacrifice must reign if we sincerely wish 
the Christian Church to have a permanent place in China. 


3. The return of the missionaries. 


No one in China can deny the value of the pioneering work, the 
sympathetic attitude and the persistent sacrifice of our missionary friends 
in the history of the Christian Movement in China. Words are in- 
adequate to express our appreciation. Missionaries still have the high 
regard of the Chinese. Many missionaries, as evident in their talks with 
me, are wondering about their future position and whether or not 
they will be welcomed back. It is my opinion that so long as there 
isa place in China for the Christian Church there will be a place for 
the missionary. Missionaries are, as a matter of fact, welcomed back 
heartily. But as conditions have changed we have been compelled to 
re-emphasize the statement that the attitude of superiority should by 
all means disappear from the relation of missionaries with the Chinese. 
The missionaries’ present calling is to work with the Chinese not for 
them. Our missionary friends should thank God for answering their 
prayers that the day of the appearance of Chinese leaders to take over 
the responsibility might be hastened. There are many leaders now 
who have proved themselves, during the last few years, not only as able 
leaders but also as loyal and faithful workers in a time of persecution. 
Let the Chinese leaders stand in the front line for the propagation of 
the Gospel in China and the missionaries stand behind them to encour- 
age and advise them, as a father stands on the shore watching his 
children learn to swim. So long as they are floating and show 
ability to swim the business of the father is to encourage and develop 
them. Only danger calls for his help. The Chinese feel that the only — 
way to show their gratitude to their missionary friends is to take an 

aggressive part in Christian work. 

Another phase of the question calls for our attention. The future 
will bring much suffering and hardship to us as Christian workers. So 
we welcome our missionary friends back with this clear understanding. 
This calls for spiritual stability and an exhibition of noble Christian 
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character on their part. Most important of all is the personality of 
the missionary. The personality of Christians will decide the destiny 
of the Christian Movement in.China: . It- has. been well said that the 
rise and fall of the Christian Church. depends on. the personality of 
Christ: Ne ow is .the time. to talk by actions. not by words. “Let 
our. light shine before men; that they may see your Byed: works, and 
lorify your Father who. is.in heaven.” | 
‘These are the wishes of many of the ale 5 in the ending countries 
shown by their reaction and response. The echoes to these ideas have 
been very fine indeed. \ It is the solemn duty of the Chinese Christians 
and. missionaries to. appreciate this generous attitude and to comply 
with this wish. In order to accomplish this, great faith in the teaching 
of Jesus and also faith in men is inevitable. 


China’s Challenge to Workers 


GEO. E. WHITMAN | 


Missionaries, from other lands, bring their standards of living 

with them and adapt them, as nearly as climatic and other special 

conditions will permit, to what they were used to at home. 
Very few adopt either a higher or lower standard. Many of us, in 
the interior, have to adopt a somewhat lower standard, not from any 
willingness or divinely led compulsion, but from evident necessity arising 
out of our location. For that we are, as a rule, none = the ‘better or 
. The. diling adoption of a lower standard is pore from “high 
and really sacrificial motives. Like Gautama Buddha chang- 
ing his clothes with a beggar that he might experience the heart beat of 
suffering humanity, some few men and women will do this that they 
may get into touch with the people and, without offence, help them along 
the difficult upward way. All honor to them, no matter how right or 
mistaken they may be. To such the heart of a. pitying God: will be 
very close: 

The higher eciderd people; if there are such, need no Pa 
tion from’anyone. The Master would say of them, “They have received 
their reward.’”’. In this class we will have to put those who, while 
‘receiving support from Christian organizations, are using any appreciable 

part of their time in business for private gain; no matter.to how many 
people they furnish’a’ livelihood by their transactions nor how generous 
they may be with free will offerings. I know of no such people, but 
if there are such, they make a stain that spreads to the whole mission- 
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ary body, and their evil influence should be rooted out immediately. (I 
am of course not referring to those who attend to business, the profits 
of which, go into mission — It is a sin that will not be condoned 
to-day. 
There is a iin gulf to be. bridged between those who have plenty 
of money to expend on themselves and those who eke out a hard, 
barren existence; and woe to those who make that gulf wider or give 
no thought to its existence. There is no need of Chang Chung-chang’s 
bestial life at one extreme, and the murderous wrath of Communism 
at the other, to show us that gulf. It yawns at our “gate” and the cry 
of the oppressed was never more insistently going up to the ear of the 
Lord God of Hosts than at this very hour. Missionaries have met with 
no conspicuous success in. meeting this challenge, in proportion nad the 
number of converts made. | 

To those of us who have eyes to see, ears to hear and hearts to 
understand, that vast gulf, between. our own condition and that of the 
creat mass of poverty-stricken people in. China, is one that causes 
searching of heart before God. How long, O Lord, how long must 
we endure such contrasts! I think the. thought of the most of us is, 
not that we be lowered to their standard, but, that, somehow, theirs should 
be graded. up to ours. How best to accomplish this is the primal 
Mallenge of to-day: for it necessarily includes salvation of soul as well 
as of body. 7 

For many years the missionary ° was the only active influence giving 
cerious attention to the solving of this problem. Now there are many 
others, and foremost among these is the educated class of China. To- 
day we are called upon to yield place, mainly to Christian leaders with 
a foreign education. For that the most of us have labored and prayed 
these many years! How our hearts and souls have yearned for what 
is now taking place! There are, no doubt, a few who do not, like John 
the Baptist, realize that. greater than they have arrived; but that does 
not dim the beauty of the morning that is spreading over the landscape. 
The ‘“revolution’’ has hastened things somewhat; and the new leaders 
being, for the most part, necessarily a part of newly arrived nationalistic 
China, find it difficult to have any dealings with any foreign brand of 
imperialism, though it has existed in China, as elsewhere, for centuries, 
and will likely exist for sometime to come in an improved condition, 
because nothing better has yet been born to put in its place, or at least 
nothing that has any chance of long continued, existence. These leaders 
are very much in evidence, whether. educated at home or abroad, and 


for them we heartily thank God. 
However, it will not do to be less than ened in dealing with this 


economic challenge. There are signs, coming from the people them- 
selves, that the new leaders are much in the same fix as the missionaries 
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in regard thereto. The people do not want to pay them big salaries: 
they do not like their style of living much better than they do that of 
the missionaries: they complain that ‘they have been educated away from 
their homes and cannot get down to the heart of the humble and poor: 
that, while official positions supported largely with foreign money can 
be filled acceptably by them, somehow, they do not make a great success 
in linking up the churches under their leadership for a forward march 
in Kingdom matters. This, of course, is not absolutely true of all of 
them, any more than all the charges against missionaries are. Still, some 
very good brethren in the churches are talking that way. 

Yet why be “pessimistic? Let us hear the whole truth and take 
it to heart as quickly as may be. God needs a better brand of men 
and women than we are to lead his people into the promised land of 
human betterment. Not that we cannot do anything nor that we have 
not accomplished much. Moses led his people out of Egpyt, through 
many years of wilderness wandering into sight of Canaan, but he, 
though a better man of his time than we are of our’s, was not permitted 
to lead them in. ‘“‘Hear now ye rebels, must I. . . etc.”’ is not the spirit 
in which to finish such a task, however necessary it may be to castigate 
those who somehow fail to understand our purpose. ‘God hath made 


us of one blood—” but none of us have yet got at the art of living out: 


that ideal of equal human worth. We are.too much bound up in a selfish 
economic system, of which our hearts are the center and Wall Street an 
instance, to bridge this economic gulf. ‘Keep thy heart with all 
dilligence; for of it are the issues of life’ is where we have miserably 
failed and where we are all “poor miserable sinners.’ 

Dress us up in the becoming fashion of our day and give us of 
the comfort and luxury that our business houses furnish, and, “Tsn't 
little Jumbo grand?” We are somehow caught in this net, and oh! 
how it sathfies us and our feeling of superiority as nothing else seems 
to do. We are foolish enough to think that the world can be graded 
up to a standard that is ever advancing on what it feeds on; so we 
hand out palliatives and express our deep concern about this’ gulf, that 
will not thus be bridged. We are really fiddling, though not with 
Nero’s heart, ‘while Rome burns,” for lack of constructive effort. Nf 
sometimes wonder, if God were a little less GOD than he is, whether 
he would wipe us out at a stroke and put better people in our place. 
It seems clear that we must tackle this job, or have it taken away from 
us, and bear the stigma “Unworthy. ia 

The immediate task is to enthrone human welfare in our hearts, 
in place of our selfish economic system: and it is the toughest, most 
heart searching task that any generation has had to tackle. The trouble 
with me (let others speak for themselves) is that I do not want to get 
as far away from SELF and, consequently, as near to God as this 
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task calls for. I am not yet a “Golden Rule’ Nash! We wiggle and 
squirm and call up all the powers of reasoning our minds are capable 
of to bolster up our self-sufficiency and smug-complacency: we listen, 
or agree, while profit-enriched men trot out bogey man after bogey 
man to scare a bewildered and fashion-striving people into line with 
this money-mad generation: we have our children ideally looked after 
to be made as nearly as possible into the same form and image as 
ourselves: and, sometimes we feel that “our breed” is to be the per- 
manent caretaker of the earth. The net result is froth, vainglory and 
wonderfully high steel structures. All the while this gulf that separates 
Dives and Lazarus grows wider! I repeat,—the immediate struggle 
ahead is for a better breed of men and women! Then, a dollar will 
find its real value and souls will have their day. : 

_ This is no pessimistic wail, but an honest attempt to face our 
present day situation. Would to God that it were “bunk”! An actual 
facing of the facts leaves me with no other interpretation to offer. A man 
isa man, and a dollar is only a dollar. That is the “Economic Challenge’ 
that we must face, if we are going to face the question at all. 

The problem is most intricate and its solving will be “‘by the way 
oi the Cross.”” From within and without we shall be hard pressed. 
Wealth-cursed and_ profit-deluged individuals and corporations, and 
all the “‘die-hards” of this and probably the next generation (for the 
struggle will not be finished ‘‘in a dav’) will engage all the forces of 
sky, sea and land, that wit, ingenuity and money can devise, against the. 
enthronement of this proposition. Even Lazarus may be somewhat helped 
in order that money may retain its stronghold. 

Let us look at one or two aspects ot this problem, where it presses 
hard against the “birthright”? of mankind. 

Efficiency is the law of our day. If covers a multitude of sins. 
It is supposed to remake the earth. It may, if rightly employed, do 
much. But incidently, of course, it brings profit and glory to its creators, 
hoth at home and abroad. Unintentionallv, of course, it deprives a host 
of people of their “birthright,” or at least that is what they are trying 
to tell the world with a resounding cry that well might deafens our ears. 
“ANTI-IMPERIALISM” is of course the most common form of that 
utterance. Indians, Philippinos, Mexicans, Manchurians, loreans, 
Chinese, Russians, who jumped out of the frying pan into the fire, 
and others, including the unemployed and distressed in “the most God 
blessed nation (s) on the face of the earth” (as a Fourth of July 
orator once said of “good old United States’), all are telling out their 


woes. before God and man. 


We missionaries, and returned students to a degree, seem to be 
mixed up with this foe of mankind; and even our patient Chinese ad- 
herents are Icoking a bit askance at us, lest we be defiled with our contact 
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with imperialistic lands. No matter how innocent or unblameable ve 
are, we must shout very loudly to clear our skirts of the charge. 


In another way, with the best intent, we may be doing damage ty 
}man. Let us again face the question. Are we with lavish intent,—for 
a missionary ‘loves to be a dispenser of benevolence, sometimes with hi 
own money, but more often, of that of his society,—trying to do things 
for our people, where we should only be showing them, or at worst, help. 
ing them as little as possible? With fine institutions, that foreign money 
_makes possible, are we depriving them of self-help and local endeavor and 
development, of their birthright in fact, even though that would mean 
smaller and less efficient institutions? Should we listen to some of our 
leaders who are still asking for more money? Are we treading the road 
of “efficiency” in this matter of birthright, with more or less glory trailing 
along in our wake? Worse! Are we causing jealousy, loss of face, 
and generally becoming a nuisance to a proud people, who will, by a 
narrow margin, only “‘suffer us” to continue our work? We need to give 
more earnest heed to this purely missionary question of giving or with- 
holding money. It involves the establishing of a strong stable, spiritual 
Christianity in China, | | 


Something of the situation snd something of the problems and our 
great unreadiness to meet ‘the task have been dealt with briefly. What 
"can we do about it? Die as Moses did and have our bones left at Nebo: 
Well! What of it?” We at least are out of range of becoming Egyptian 
mummies. What we do we must do while we are alive! God will look 
after the future. | | | | 


In solving the overwhelming problems that will meet us, in any 
attempt to bridge the gulf between those who have and those who have 
not, three things seem indispensable, even after “human-welfare’’ has 
become enthroned in the heart. There must be great dissatisfaction. 
ereat faith, and great wisdom. 


Dissatisfaction, divinely inspired in view of the unsolved problems 
of poverty and distress, must ever be a mainspring of action. To the 
man who says, “Why all this pother? I seem to be well enough off, 
one feels like replying, “God pity you: Ido not!’ Sometimes we fet 
as though there ought to be some MacDuff to “lay on” with an awakening 
birch. 

Faith that, no matter how unsolvable the seins seem to be, nor 
how horribly irremedial conditions appear, God has a way, in Chris 
Jesus, to meet the difficulties, and that it is really up to us, who believe. 
never to fear or fail until that way is manifested. 

Wisdom from above to guide us, with hearts, minds and wills con- 
tinually open to it, lest through false-centered zeal we miss the road and 
become blind to our real failure, because we have made a “‘stir.” 
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These three things, in proper proportion, form a kinetic energy, a 
true efficiency, that God, in a pity and love far transcending ours, can 
use to establish his Kingdom. | 

Why worry about the “loaves and fishes’? Has not Christ said 

“seek ye first his kingdom and his righteousness ;,and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” 

It seems that somehow we must seek our penitential bench again, 
and let the words of our Master, “Enter ye in by the narrow gate,” 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth,” stir our soils as 
they have never been stirred before, ere we are ready to get down to a 
task, that pre-eminently calls for self-sacrifice, and the doing of which 
furnishes the worth while reason for our existence. 


ta What is Religious Education ? 


DOROTHY DICKINSON BARBER 


in character. America is asking, “Why are our younger people 
not stronger to withstand excesses of thought and behaviour ?” 

_ Patriotic young Chinese are asking, “‘Where can we get leaders 
who -can resist the temptations of office, and develop a government that 
foreign powers will respect?’ Missionaries are asking, “Why have 
we not trained Chinese or Indian Christians who can more often work 
together without jealousy in keeping and improving property, or 
planning and carrying out developments?” Everywhere there is a 
growing realization that people are needed who can decide wisely and 
plan clearly,—even when radicals urge to wild extremes or conservatives | 
command continuance of outgrown methods—and who can work to- 
gether in carrying through the plans they have made. 

This sort of person has not always been wanted. Certain church 
bodies and all autocratic governments have wished for unthinking 
acceptance of the commands and ideas of those in authority. Even 
parents and teachers have been autocrats demanding that children give 
the minimum of bother in doing as they were told. This point of 
view has determined our present usage as to what and how to teach. 
But our ideals have changed, and methods and materials must change 
as much as have our purposes. We are coming to want the type of 
man that Christ wanted. We can only develop him in Christ’s way. 
Nor is it surprising to find that Christ’s way, and the method advocated 


LL over the world there is a desire for more effective training 


by modern science are much the same. It is natural that Christ worked 


in harmony with the nature of the mind as God has made it. Psychol- 
ogy is trying to find out how God did make it, and how it works. 
Whether, therefore, we study psychology or the gospels, there stand out 
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several principles, all of them expressions of a single attitude toward 
learning. 


The child’s destres are of central importance. He — best if 
he has clearly in mind exactly what he is trying to learn, and wants to 
learn it. His attitude should be one of eagerness. The teachers should 
be helping the child to carry out his purposes, not the child following 
the teacher’s plan. As one instance, the children in a Sunday School! 
decided they wanted to find out what was the use of their church. This 
grew out of the question of some choir boys, and was work carried on 
outside of the usual lesson hour. Within three months the voluntary 
attendance at church had grown from four to two hundred and fifty a 
Sunday, and the children had learned the memorized portions of the 
Episcopal morning service. They could recite them more correctly than 
could the members of another Sunday School who had had the memoriz- 
ing of these same passages as their chief curriculum for twelve years. 
The rapid and accurate memorizing seemed due to the fact that the 
children had learned what they wanted in the way they wanted, in order 
to carry on an activity in which they wanted to take part. 

But the child’s desires are important not only as a means to effective 
learning, but in themselves. Christ constantly taught that a mans 
attitude of mind is determining. “He that is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the judgment."’ The child’s desires must therefore 
be improved. This may be done in several ways. The teacher may 
give opportunity for the child to carry out the best of his present desires. 
The successful accomplishment will not only strengthen that desire, but 
make him more ready to see other things worth doing. So he will 
become eager for tasks which he would have hated had they been pressed 
too soon. A college organization in China discussed possible activities 
and decided to conduct a Lantern Day Festival. The conspicuous 
success of the festival led them to ask permission that they might then- 
selves dig a swimming tank for college use. Compare the results with 
what would have happened had the college authorities at the beginning 
decided that the students should do this arduous coolie work and then 
tried to get them interested in it. 

The teacher may change the situation so that the child will want 
new things. A small boy was far ahead of his grade in reading and 
writing, but completely uninterested in arithmetic. His parents gave 
him an allowance and this started much eager figuring. 

Discovering a thing as necessary to some occupation in which one 
is interested may arouse the desire to learn it. Thus the eighth grade 
in the Walden School asked for extensive spelling drill because they 
found spelling necessary in their writing. 

Merely helping children to understand a thing may be sufficient to 
make them desire it. ‘Gee, but church is interesting when you know 
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all about it, and what the minister wears that nightgown thing for,’’ 
said a small boy who had previously been dragged unwillingly to service. 
In a class of thirteen-year olds, notorious for bad manners, the teacher 
started discussion of the question, “Why do you suppose anybody is 
polite when it is such a bother?’’ When the gitls had thought out the 
probable origin of especially irksome rules of courtesy and found that 
each had a reasonable purpose, the change in their behaviour brought 
comment from parents and school teachers. They wanted to be polite 
when they had realized the sense of it. 


There are many ways of making a child want better things. One 
principle underlies them all:—begin where the child is; start with what 
he wants now, understands now, can use now. Use words and activities 
and ideas which are at present part of him. Only so can our work be 
in fult accord with his present desires and help those desires to grow 


better. But we must not forget that no two groups of children have the 
| same tastes and needs and vocabulary. It is impossible to standardize 
| text books, or have a curriculum, used by a large number of schools if 


the child’s desires are to be central. <A class of six-year old Chinese 
girls with bound feet will not be conscious of the same difficulties in 
hfe as are American college football plav ers—yet we have offered them 
the same Sunday school lessons. 


The child should decide and plan and evaluate. If we wish a 
person who will continue to do right when there is no one present to 
direct, we must make him desire right with his whole heart. If we 
want one who can meet the new problems and temptations constantly 
arising, we must accustom him to think for himself, now. A habit 
of obedience. whether to teacher, parent, or public opinion, is apt to 
make a person afraid to act without direction, or to make one who 
follows whoever speaks with authority. It is often the student who 
has shown most docility towards the instructions of his teacher, who is in 
most danger from anti-Christian influences. Obedience is doing what 
others wish. License is doing whatever one wishes. Sel f-control is 
choosing from among the things we wish those which we consider right, 
and doing those. “Obedience may be as dangerous as license. We must 
train for self-control. At a time when all authority and all standards 
are being challenged, there is only one way to insure our children’s 
safety :—to give them a burning desire to do right, and an ability to 
think clearly for themselves no matter how comfortable old customs, no 
matter how alluring new ideas. If a child unquestioningly accepts our 
dictum that this is right and that is wrong, he may as easily, later, 
accept the teaching of one who discards truth, marriage, God—all that 
we hold most dear. But if, in all the matters of every day, he has had 
practice in deciding what is best to do, thinking out how to do it, and 
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in |judging whether or not he has done well, then, and only then, can 
we send him away from us unafraid. The suggestions of teachers may 
be of use in saving time, and in giving information otherwise hard to 
procure, provided the child desires the suggestions and adopts them for 
his own. But the child who hunts out an idea for himself is likely to 
realize more of its significance, and he is more likely to be successful 
with the problem that arises when no teacher is present. The teacher’s 
part is harder and more important than mere telling. It is stimulating 
the child to think, it is directing his search just enough to be sure he 
usually suceeds, it is keeping him at his problem until it is worked out. 
This the teacher may do by the contagion of his enthusiasm, or by his 
questions, or by changing the situation. Perhaps the ideal is a group 
where each, by contributing ideas and work, stimulates the others to 
greater thought and effort than he alone would have achieved, and where 
the teacher is that member of the group who is responsible for seeing 
that each is aroused, and for keeping the whole going until it reaches 
a conclusion. | 

In a Chinese university compulsion was removed from chapel and 
Bible classes. The faculty then consulted with some of the Christian 
students as to how their fellows could be interested in Christian activities. 
They worked out together a plan which included worship, community 
service, subjects and leaders for curriculum courses, and a series of 
discussion groups which had no official recognition. The result was 
that more students studied the Bible than before compulsion § was 
abolished. More important, the Christian students learned to take 
responsibility for those around them, to make plans for them and to 
carry them out. This was all in marked contrast to conditions a few 
years before, when compulsory chapel and Bible courses had produced 
among certain students, evasion of the rules and rigorous antagonism; 
and, among others, a mechanical obedience which did not lead them to 
continue attendance at worship or the use of the Bible after they left 
college and there was no one to command these things. 

Decisions and plans should be encouraged even when they do not 
follow the accepted standards of right. Progress comes through people 
who are different from the rest. From Jeremiah, through Christ him- 
self, to Galileo or Wagner, the outstanding advances have often been 
made by those who were at the time called dangerously wrong by the 
authorities on the subject. Children whose ideas and actions are unlike 
those of other people should be developed. If we restrained their 
originality we may be choking advance at the only possible source. 
Perhaps one reason why churches have not arisen strongly Indian or 
Chinese in spirit, and why we still await characteristic contributions to 
Christianity from these countries, is that some missionaries have dis- 
couraged efforts to do things in new ways, and have selected for further 
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training and responsibility, the students who most easily fell in with their 
own ways of thinking and doing. 


A child should learn an idea or activity by using it in circumstances 
like those where he will need it. He learns to be trustworthy by actually 
being trusted when there is chance of doing wrong. He does not first 
learn and then express what he has learned through some activity. The 
activity is itself the method of learning. Only that is learned which 
is actually practiced. Talking about truthfulness teaches a child to talk 
about truthfulness. It may perhaps also teach him to want truthfulness 
and therefore be cf the greatest value. But it does not teach truthful- 
ness. Only telling the truth does that. Talking about swimming does 
not teach a child to swim, though it may be far from useless. More- 
over everything which is practiced is learned. If a child is taken un- 
willingly to church, he is practicing hatred of church as well as attendance 
at church, and this hatred may influence his future habits of church 
going more than does the attendance. If a child is absorbed in building 
an engine out of “Mechano” he is practicing concentration as well as 
the manipulation of nuts and screws. This “concomitant learning’ 
is often more influential than the “primary learning” on which the 
teacher’s attention is fixed. 

The practice should be in the circumstances in which it is to be 
used. Learning is very specific and concrete. A certain professor is 
meticulously tidy about the inside of his note-books, but these note- 
books are habitually lost because of the disorder on his desk which has 
reached a depth of two feet. He has learned tidiness in note-books, 
but not tidiness in desks. This means that we have had to abandon our 


hope of learning accuracy from mathematics, or thoroughness from 


Latin. We cannot even learn accuracy as a unit. We learn accuracy 
in keeping accounts by keeping accounts accurately. We learn accuracy 
in telling what we have seen, only by telling accurately what we have 
seen. We are accurate in a new situation, only in so far as it is like 
the ones in which we have previously been accurate, or in so far as we 
have developed an ideal of accuracy. Even an ideal of accuracy depends 
upon our experience of it. The practice of accuracy in a new situation 
may be the result of one’s ideal of accuracy but when a person has 
practiced, one has also strengthened and extended the ideal. The sort 
of ‘person one wants to be, and the sort of person one is, progress 
together. Practice, however, is not always enough to develop a clear 
ideal. The learner must also think about and pass judgment upon what 
he does, and he judges best when the activity is the result of his own 
choice and plan. 

If the learning is to be ‘iia practice in the circumstances where 
it will be needed, then it is necessary that the activities of the school 
shall be like those in which the child is engaging, and will engage. The 
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Chinese vill ge boy needs in school to practice modern methods of 
agriculture, to act honestly as treasurer of an organization, to work with 
others with mutual respect. Our present Christian schools do not even 
mention most of his problems, so it is not strange that many Christians 
are indistinguishable from their neighbors in daily actions. 

Books, pictures, maps, all the accumulated experience of the race 
have an essential place, but these should be used only as they help the 
child to do better what he is doing, or understand more clearly what he 
is experiencing, or live more richly now. Nothing should have a place 
in the curriculum which he cannot now use and enjoy. The best 
preparation for future problems is learning to meet present ones. One 
need not fear the omission of information that has traditionally been 
included for fear it might be needed later. Problems chosen as typical 
of the child’s present life, so vital to it that he will’ be eager for an 
answer, will prepare him for the problems he is not yet ready to 
appreciate. 

It is obvious that most schools will need to make many changes if 
they are to teach the children only what they ardently desire, i. they 
are to allow the children to choose and plan what they will! do, and if 
the learning is to be by means of practice under the conditions under 
which the idea or activity will be used. Should a Sunday school clas: 
be taught in this way what would result? 3 

The pupils of a certain Sunday school decided to be responsible 
for the Christmas celebration in a newly started Settlement House. The 
teacher of the seventeen-vear old boys had wanted them to equip the 
game-room, but in going over the list of parties and equipment the Settle- 
ment needed, they found mention of a family who otherwise would have 
no Christmas festivity, and chose that as their part. Before buying the 
Christmas dinner, they sent a delegate to discover the number and age 
of the children. They found that the father was in prison, the mother 
was out working all day, and that there was a little bed-ridden, cripple. 
and two younger children locked out all day lest they hurt the cripple. 
A question from the teacher led them to suggest at once that cranberries 
and turkey were no real kindness to a family without coal to cook them. 
and changed their plan to include coal, a bag of flour, and a few small 
toys. The boy who delivered these on Christmas day asked the mother 
about the cripple. 

“Couldn't the doctor cure him?” 
“T haven't had money enough to call the doctor.” 

So the boys took him to the doctor, who thought that braces and 
crutches might help him to get about, and regular treatments in time cure 
him. The doctor would give his services, but the braces would cost $90., 
and the boys were teachers’ sons or from similar families where money 
was not plentiful. The teacher felt strongly that they would never 
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be able to raise so much money, and decided to forbid the scheme lest 
the cripple be disappointed and the church criticised for a half-paid 
debt. He consulted the Director of Religious Education, however, and 
she convinced him of the wisdom of not restraining the boys, but 
permitting them to follow out their own ideas. Ways of earning money 
were therefore discussed, with the result that all winter long two boys 
got up at five to take care of the furnaces of their neighbors, one 
shovelled snow, and another delivered new spapers SO that they succeeded 
in meeting the really formidable bill. 

Soon after Christmas, a member of the class went to take the 
cripple for one of his weekly treatments. He found the seven-year-old 
brother on the doorstep smoking. The next Sunday he _ reported 
the fact, 

“Gee, we must make that kid cut it out.”” someone exclaimed. 

like that, when vou smoke yourself was the retort. 

There followed a lively discussion on the ethics of smoking which 
the leader directed as usual. by careful questions that guided their atten- 
tion to matters they were in danger of overlooking, until they came to 
tht conclusion that the little boy must stop smoking, and that they 
themselves must stop first. 

The next time the cripple was taken ios treatment, the boy delegated 
to carry him found the other two children on the sidewalk playing a 
gambling game. The following Sunday the discussion, therefore, turned 
about gambling, playing ‘‘for keeps,” etc. The leader asked :-— 

“But if you are going to make them stop smoking and playing 
craps, what will they ‘b between school and their mother’s getting 
home ?”’ 
The dangers of hanging around saloons or breaking windows were 
evident, and ultimately the class decided to invite the little boys to the 
teacher’s house one afternoon a week, in order to keep them out of 

uschief that day, and to teach them games that might be played on 
the other days. The teacher started the boys thinking about some of 
the fundamental questions involved in the spending of one’s free time, 
and about the chances for self-control, fair play and team spirit in 
certain games. Occupations for the little boys were chosen on this basis. 

Early in the year, when a particularly knotty problem was before 
the meeting, a boy had suggested, a bit shamfacedly: 

“This seems kind of tough for us boys to handle. Do you think 
we could ask God to look after those kids when we aren’t there?” 

The rest of that hour was spent talking about prayer, and several of 
the boys told the teacher afterwards that this was the first time prayer 
had really meant anything to them. A prayer thus gradually became a 
part of their class meeting. There seemed to be so many things they 


needed help about! 
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One day a sharp difeienes of opinion arose as to what was right, 
One boy asked the teacher, “Don’t people sometimes use the Bible to 
decide such things?” 

The teacher, assured him they did, and let him get a Bible from the 
_ table drawer, where he had put it in anticipation of such an occasion, 
The boy opened to Leviticus. Another boy tried and came upon the 
geneologies of Matthew. This was not very helpful, so they asked 
the leader to teach them what the different books of the Bible were 
abcut, in order that they could use it when they needed. . The task 
proved so extensive that the class finally secured permission to double 
the length of their lesson time, to enable them both to study their 
Bibles and discuss the work that they were doing for the little boys. 

It is evident that the teacher of this class put in practice the prin- 
ciples which we have mentioned. 

The boys desired what they were doing. They were not following 
the teacher’s directions but the teacher was helping them to carry out 
their own ideas. As a result they learned an amazing amount. They 
learned methods of help, how to pray, more about the Bible than is 
usually learned in all the years of Sunday School, and, not least, to 
work for others in friendly cooperation. with every one around them. 

The boys’ desires improved steadily. As each step was successfully 
completed they saw and desired still better pieces of work to be under- 
taken. First they wanted to give a Christmas dinner, then, in succession, 
to improve the little boys’ health, to improve their character, to improve 
themselves in order to be better big brothers, to get help through prayer, 
and to be able to use their Bibles. Sometimes the teacher helped them 
to want what was right by changing the situation, as when he put them 


face to face with the need of the family; sometimes it was by questions 


which made them discover the real meaning of the situation, like those 
which led them to realize the uselessness of turkey to a family without 
coal to cook it, or the danger of stopping the little boys present amuse- 
ments unless substitutes were provided. Sometimes he helped them to 
see something as necessary to the work they were absorbed in, as when 
their discussion was guided till they had discovered the value of prayer 
and Bible study in meeting their problems. Always he fitted the teach- 
ing to the taught. The words used, the knowledge gained, the work 
done—all were suitable to the age, and the interests, and the daily oc- 
cupations of these particular boys; they did not follow any curriculum 
applied indiscriminately to city and country, immigrants and professors’ 
sons. 

The children decided what to do and made the plans. The teacher 
cecasionally submitted suggestions, and frequently stimulated thought, 
or held them at work, but never did he ask their obedience. They 
werked in a group where each contributed, and each respected everyone 
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concerned. Though the boys’ originality was not of a very pronounced 
sort, the teacher encouraged it, even when it went counter to his own 
standards of right. Plans as well as decisions were made by the boys, 
and they frequently talked over what they had done, and criticized it. 
They learned ideas and activities by means of practicing them in the 
circumstances where they would be used. They did not merely talk 
about unselfishness, they got up at five o’clock of a winter morning to 
care tor furnaces, in order that a little lame boy might walk. The 


“concomitant” learnings, the more or less unconscious things going 


on while they were busy about something else, were good. They were 
practicing gentleness, when they handled the little cripple, and acquiring 


respect for. working folk when they saw the brave struggles of the little 


bovs’ mother. The practice was in circumstances like those where the 
thing learned would be used. The problems met with were typical of 
their regular life:—smoking, the ethics of games, prayer in difficulty, 
the use of the Bible for solving troublesome questions. They were 
concrete. They were those of the present. The boys used books and 
other stored-up knowledge only when and where they needed them. 
They were given just those methods of case work, and just that informa- 
tion about the charitable institutions of the city which they could use 
in helping the little boys. Prayer and Bible study were introduced only 
when the need of them was felt, and only in so far as they were helpfu! 
or inspiring at that time, to those particular boys. 

Such teaching is not prohibitively difficult. The teacher was a 
young clerk, without college training or special preparation other than a 
talk with the Director of Religious Education which gave him the point 
of view, and various discussions with her as new stages of the work 
developed. And it is evident that such training really does make it 
more likely that we shall produce strong characters, who can decide and 
plan clearly, and carry through the plans which they have made. 


ANCIENT CHINESE PoniticaL TuHrortkts. By Kuo-CHenc We. Commercial Press, 
Ltd., Shanghat. Mexican $4.00. 


_ One often hears it said that the old missionary sinologues have mostly 
passed away; and few if any are appearing to take their place and carry 
on their work in an age when such interpretative effort is needed more 
than ever. On the other hand one is encouraged by the number of modern 
Chinese who seek to interpret their civilization and ancient and modern 
ideals to a world which is still enmeshed in a vast uncertainty about things 
Chinese. This dissertation, prepared at Princeton University, is an at- 
tempt to interpret Chinese thought to the present-day world and relate it, 
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though somewhat incidentally. to China’s modern needs. The principle 
philosophical systems of China with their leading mterpretors are dealt 
with mainly from the viewpoint of their political theories or theories of 
social control. All of them recognize that rulers and ruled must he 
virtuous, but they disagree, often radically, as to how that virtue is to 
be achieved. Between the idea of voluntary virtuous effort and that of 
autocratic social pressure to the same end are various modifications and 
blendings of both. Usually it is recognized that the ruler must rule by 
means of his personal virtue as well as by his mental capacity. But when 
it comes to the people there is sharp divergence of opinion as. to whether 
the individual can rise to virtuous living on the basis of his own inherent 
capacities or whether outside pressure, in the form of reward as inducement 
or punishment as a deterrent, must be the deciding factor. When it comes 
to training rather than forcing the people to be good then the social cere- 
monies, the Li, were to be the means through the constant practise of which 
the people would learn benevolence, the rule of social intercourse, and 
righteousness, the rule of individual conduct, This problem of moral 
control is, in this book, looked at mainly from the political standpoint. 
Little is said, therefore, about religion. Confucius’ philosophy was sum- 
med up in self-control; that of the legalists in social control, though it 
is not always clear where or in whom this social control should or could be 
rooted.. Confucius in part and later Confucianists more definitely rooted 
its source in human nature, while Micius, whose ideals the author avers 
agree with those of Confucius, attributed the principle of justice or the 
root of moral control to a divine origin and “contrives to embellish and 
strengthen it with the glory and power of an omnipotent god”. In any 
event Chinese philosophers have never settled the question as to where 
moral authority ultimately rests in human life. The attempt of Micius 
to settle it on theistic lines was long submerged in a rationalism more radical 
than even that originated by Confucius. | 

The order in which the various systems of .thought and their ex- 
ponents are treated in this interesting volume is not strictly chronological 
but rather in the order of the permanency of their value as conceived by 
the author. As a result Confucius and Confucianism are treated almost 
last. Perhaps the book is somewhat unsatisfactory at this point when 
viewed scientifically. At times the reader, unless he is constantly alert, 
may get the impression that the earlier theorists are criticizing the later. 
“It is, therefore, clear’, says the author, “that his (Micius’) theories are 
directly opposed to thcse of the Legalists”. This and some other sentences 
might be taken to mean that the Legalists were criticized by their prede- 
cessors. Micius could only do this on the assumption that some of the 
sayings of Kwangtzu, who lived in the seventh century b.C., were then com- 
monly known and later credited to him under, and in the book of that name 
written in the third century (7) 8. C. However, this small difficulty may be 
easily overcome by keeping in mind what is said in other places in the 
book. The possibility of confusion is due to the fact that the author at- 
tempts to show where these systems oppose each other without always in- 
dicating their chronological relationship. 

It is quite evident that the author believes that the best and permanent 
values in China’s moral philosophy are to be found in Confucius and 
Confucianism as it is true to him. While he thinks highly of Mencius he 
does not place him as high as Confucius and thinks Hsuantze is “not 
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so idealistic” as either of them. In fact Hsuantze gets very little attention 
compared with most of the other thinkers interpreted in this book. 

We found the book particularly interesting and illuminating. As an 
interpretation of the strenuous struggles of Chinese thinkers to solve some 
problems that are as insistent as they ever were it should be read by 
everybody desirous of appreciating China's efforts to solve them. 


Tur CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE OF THE Hory Spirit. By H. WHEELER Rosinson, D.D. - 
London, Nisbet & Co., price 10s. 6d. | 


The emphasis which recent religious thought has placed upon ex- 
nerience as the raw material for the construction of theology is leading 
very definitely to a search after a more adequate doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. The great intellectual struggle of the first four centuries was, as 
we all know, for a satisfactory doctrine of the Incarnation. The trinitarian 
formula was primarily an attempt to express the Christian experience of 
Jesus Christ in terms that corresponded with known facts and were 
philosophically sound. When William James published his “Varieties of 
Religious Experience” he was throwing men back once more upon the 


facts of the religious life, and the demand for an explanation of these facts 


led inevitably to a fresh interest in the work of the Holy Spirit. A not- 
able evidence of this interest was the publication by -Canon Streeter and 
his friends eight years ago of their book “The Spirit’, with its suggestive 
sub-title “God and His relation to man considered from the standpoint of 
philosophy, psychology and art”. Last year Canon Raven gave us a 
study of the same great subject from the standpoint of biology in his 
“Creator Spirit,” and now we have another following up these studies 
with an attempt to show the way to a metaphysical interpretation in 
harmony with the known facts of the religious life and the best thought 
of the day. | 

Taking up the book with a somewhat keen anticipation of fresh light, 
one must confess to having laid it down with a measure of disappointment. 
Perhaps this is due to the intrinsic difficulty of the task Dr. Wheeler Robin- 
son has set himself, but it seems in part due to his method. While trying 
to break fresh ground he is drawn back by the categories of thought into 
which metaphysical speculation has run in the past. \Ve miss the fresh- 
ness of handling that Dr. Hadfield, the psychologist, and Clutton Brock, 
the artist, gave one in the first volume mentioned, or the range of vision 
that came when Canon Raven, the biologist, got to work upon his material. 
The author of this treatise does indeed recognize the need for a fearless 
approach to this difficult problem. He asserts that “the classical doctrine 
of the Trinity fails to satisfy Christian men to-day not because it says too 
much but because it says too little.” With Canon Raven's book in mind one 


—assents at once to such a proposition for he has brought into the thought 


of the Spirit’s activity a wonderfully rich content from the world of living 
things, just as Whitehead and Eddington have been enriching our thought 
by drawing upon the advances in physical science and our new knowledge 
of the composition of matter. But this wealth of new matter Dr. Robinson 
largely passes by. His interest is in religious experience, but this seems 
to us to be interpreted too narrowly, and when it comes to metaphysics are 
we not to-day under the necessity of bringing in our new knowledge of 
the world of nature if we are to satisfy the modern mind? 
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That there are real values in this study we should be the first to ac- 
knowledge. The emphasis upon the unity of God in human experience, 
upon what he calls the Spirit-hood of God and upon the reality of spiritua| 
experience is very welcome. The analysis of the Spirit’s activity in the 
Church and through the Scriptures and in the individual life is, in places, 
thought-provoking. Perhaps the most interesting constructive thought 
is in the development of the Christian experience of the life in Christ as 
giving a clue to the “inclusion of the consciousness of the human Jesus 
within that of God”. To the present writer, however, even this discussion 
seems a little remote. The great value of the book to his mind lies in 
its insistence that God is Spirit, “His Spirithood is both the initial and 
the ultimate conception of His being”... . “God as Holy Spirit there. 
fore may be conceived as present in all His activities, creative, redemptive 
and sanctifying. The Holy Spirit in fact repeats within the human life 
the whole of God without the life . . . . where God is there is the whole 
of God.” Confessedly the auther is but opening up a subject to which many 
minds are turning and must increasingly turn. The series in which this 
book appears, “The Library of Constructive Theology”, is described as 
“a sincere attempt to grapple with the problems of the day.” As such we 
welcome this volume. Perhaps it has done nothing better for one reader 


than to help to define one of these problems and to leave him with an 


added sense of the difficulty of giving any adequate solution to it—an¢ 
that is no small gift. 


ADVENTURE: THE FaitH oF SCIENCE AND THE SCIENCE OF FaitH. By Burnett H. 
STREETER, CATHERINE M. CuiLcott, JoHN MACMURRAY, AND ALEXANDER S$ 
RusseLt. Macmillan & Co. Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London. 7/6 net. 


This consists of six essays, on the following subjects: The Dynamic 
of Science, Beyond Knowledge, Moral Adventure, Finality in Religion, 
Objectivity in Religion, Myth and Reality. It is in a sense a sequel to 
Canon Streeter’s widely read book “Reality”, but to have read “Reality” 
is not a prerequisite to appreciating this one. | 

The unifying idea in this book, is the adventurous quality of both 
science and religion. Science, commonly supposed to proceed only by 
sight, that is by means of facts which can be proved, is here revealed as 
proceeding first on the faith in a theory, or hypothesis, which the scientist 
has been courageous and imaginative enough to conceive. He then tests 
his theory experimentally. The process of revision is going on constantly 
The same is true in the realm of moral codes. Incidentally, the chapter 
on “Moral Adventure” gives an able justification of the institution of “life- 


long, monogamous marriage”. It is made clear that the whole field oi 


ethics should rest not upon domga or tradition, but on vital facts of life 
which can be understood, and which if understood will make their own 
appeal. | 
The fourth essay sets forth with remarkable clearness the reasons 
why in the nature of the case Christianity as a religion can never be super- 
seded ; or, if conceiveably it may be at some time in the future, that con- 
summation can come to pass only where Christianity has been lived to the 
utmost at its highest level. | : 
The last two essays impress us considerably less than the first four. 
being more academic and less interesting in style, as well as containing 
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less of fresh thoughts. But they are needed, no doubt to complete the 
contents of the series. 

We consider the book to be not only thought-provoking and informing, 
but quite readable. It gives that type of sinewy material that our minds 
need to wrestle with occasionally to develop a greater degree of toughness, 
and overcome the ever present tendency to intellectual staleness and flab- 


biness. 
M. K. 


Russo-C HINESE DipLoMacy. | By KEN SHEN WeicH, Ph.D. xvi and 382 pages. 
The Commerical Press, Shanghai, 1928, Mex. $4. 


An ably written, fully documented historical treatise of Russo-Chinese 
political relations from the latter part of the 16th century to our own 
times. The author has had full access to the archives of the Nationalist 
Government and the mass of facts and data he has thus been enabled to 
marshal may therefore be accepted as authoritative, especially those cover- 
ing the last two hundred years of China's intercourse with Czarist Russia. 

Three appendices dealing with such timely topics as the statutes and 
uperation of the Chinese Eastern Railway, the agreements, declarations. 
and exchange of notes between China and Soviet Russia in recent years, 
a fairly complete bibliography of treaties, of general works and of periodical 
literature on the same subject, together with an index make this a ready 
reference work. 

While Dr. Weigh writes as a Chinese his volume is nonetheless impar- 
tial and scholarly. He does not however give the whole picture of the 
Soviet’s plots in Chinz,.but then all the documents are not yet available, 
and probably will not be for some time to come. [fis preface gives an 
illuminating though doletul description of the social effects of bolshevism 
in Russia, and is particularly valuable as a warning to his countrymen. 

The dyed in the wool Communists and technicians will probably dis- 
miss his work as that of a casual observer whose sojourn in Russia 
was brief and unconcentrated, especially as regards the trade, industrial 
and agricultural revival under the Soviet’s new economic policy. But for 
all practical purposes, while his statistics may not be up to the minute, 
the summary is fair and accurate enough, and it 1s one which all students 
of Far Eastern politics, particularly Chinese students of the younger 
generation, should take very much to heart. 

| M. 


THe Faith THAT Repets: A RE-EXAMINATION OF THE MiRAcLes oF Jesus. D. S. 
Cairns, D.D. Student Christian Movement, 38 Russell Square, London. 8/6 net. 


_ When the late Dr. J. H. Jowett was once asked whether anything new 
in theological literature had appeared recently, he replied in the negative, 
adding in explanation: “D. S. Cairns has not written anything lately.” 
And it is the general verdict that our author writes too little but that he 
has as his reward the special authority that is attached to anything he 
does write. | 

_In the present volume he dissents from the traditional view of miracles 
which regards them as adjuncts to the Gospel and also from the Modernist 
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view as Th from physical science too readily the theory of a “closed 
universe”. He accepts all the miracles recorded in the Gospels and rules 
out as unnecessary the frequently drawn distinction between the xaturc 
miracles and those of healing. He regards them all as answers to the 
trustful prayers of Jesus and as a display on a chosen field of history of 
that free and unfettered love of God which always throbs behind the veil 
of things. This power operated fully in Jesus because only in Him did 
God find a medium which, was pure enough to convey the divine energ: 
without loss. 
But why is the faith of Jesus which wrought the miracles described 
as rebellion? It is because it was never an acquiescence in things whieh 
conflicted with the goodness and justice and mercy of God, but ever an 
active and aggressive challenging and unseating of every form of evil . 
pain, disease and grief as well as sin. | 
The publication of this book is an event. If the price places it beyond 
the pockets of individual missionaries, it should be obtained for station 
libraries. Those engaged in the ministry of healing will find it of particular 


interest. 
B-S. 


Recent PusBLicaTioxs or THE Loxpon Mussioxary Society. Oblamable at the 
Livingstone Press, Broadway, Westminister, S.W.1, London. 


DISCUSSION PROGRAMS. 


A Worip OUTLOOK FROM JERUSALEM. 7 iwopence iiel. 
THE FUTURE OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. Twopence tet. 
Tue Licgut ApproacHInG (L.M.S. in China). Fourpence net. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES. 


R. K. Evans. FRANK LENWoop. net. 
Joun MacGowan. Lucy Hawkins. Twopence net. 
LockuartT. Tiveopence inet. 


Outline of work of London Missionary Society in China ;—'Tur Light 
MARGARET C. Knott, 1/- net. 


This is a very useful series of studies for those whose knowledge ot 
Christian work in China is necessarily limited. With the exception of the 
first two listed they deal primarily with the work of one society. Re- 
ferences are mostly, though not exclusively. to missionary publications by 
Britishers. In addition considerable space is given to opinions on Chris- 
tion problems by Chinese. With the exception of the first one all give 
attention to some of the origins of Christian work in China and lead into 
a brief discussion of some of its modern challenges and problems. The 
possibilities and potentialities of future missionary service are also brought 
out. Ail of these publications should be interesting and instructive to 
English-reading Chinese. Reading would bring to such much insight 
into the struggles that have gone into the establishment of Christianity 
in China, 
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The Present Situation 


EMERGENCY MEDICAL WORK. 


The following is culled from the personal report of a missionary in a 
station in Fukien. It indicates the strenuous difficulties under which much 
missionary work had to be carried on during the last year or two. 

“An out-patient clinic was held at the North Gate Hospital each week- 
day, and a small one on Sunday for serious cases. The staff consisted of 
a Chinese trained nurse, an orderly, and myself. The nurse, having been 
on constant duty for some years, took a four months’ vac ation during the 


summer and fall: 


“About one-third of the patients treated were soldiers or officers. We 
were more fortunate than hospitals in many places in that the majority 
of these were able and willing to pay the regular medicine charges. How- 
ever, we did feed and treat one stranded soldier for ten months without 
any remuneration. Another, deserted by his outfit because no longer of 
any use to it, has been living for eight months in a Taoist temple with the 
priests and hobbles to the Christian hospital daily for his treatment. 

“We were compelled to restrict the hospital in-patients to the smallest 
number possible, for three reasons:—(1) the limited nursing staff, (2) 
our instruments, for any but the simplest surgical cases, did not arrive 
until the end of November, having taken a year getting from Shanghai to 
our station, a journey normally of two or three w eeks, ( 3) the six occupations 
by the military that we enjoved—-one lasting three months and a half and 
another one and ahalf. Just why the hordes marched and counter-marched 
without a shot being fired within eighty miles of this place from beginning 
to end, is for those who understand Chinese wars to explain. We, at 
least, could never know just when the next bunch would be pouring in on 
us and forcing us to give over the new hospital building for their use as 
barracks for soldiers, or stables for their horses. It was not always easy 
to evacuate on a moment’s notice, so we had no choice but to hold the 
number down to the minimum. 

“T was grateful many times for my early training on a Nebraska 
farm where, no matter what part of a machine or implement went wrong, 


one could fix it with a piece of baling wire, for the time ‘being, tf one had to. 
I discovered during months of practice that one could make a dressing 


stay put on almost any part of the human anatomy with a piece of string, 
in the absence of bandage and adhesive, if one had to. Sometimes, even 
a big leaf was helpful! The bark of a certain kind of tree makes an ex- 
cellent plaster cast, in a pinch. But unfortunately there are some drugs 


and some procedures for which there are no such convenient substitutes. 
I was then compelled to resort to the methods of Messrs Coué, Freud, 


Watson, and Mrs. Eddy. Never a day but that I had patients for whose 
particular ailments, ranging from ring-worm to cataract, I had nothing 
better to offer than psychotherapy. Either I was demanding a bit too 
much of the method, or else I am a very poor disciple, for I had extraordin- 
ary difficulty in relieving even such simple conditions as the “itch” by. 
suggestion or psychoanalysis. 

“One can discover unrealized resources all about him in an emergency, 
but I shall be glad when this particular lengthy emergency is over, and 
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shall hope never to have to practice medieval medicine again—with only a 
modern training. 

“My only comment on the above report is that the total of a little 
over 10,000 treatments during the year is just about 6,000 too many for 
one doctor, so long as he is wanting to take care of persons suffering from 
disease in a way worthy of his profession and of his professed religious 
motives, and so long as it is necessary for him to be not only physician, 
laboratory technician, and druggist in every case, but nurse too in the 
majority of them. However, there is a certain maximum of speed with 
which one man with his two hands can minister to the needs of patients— 
in my case, about eight an hour as the general run in the clinic goes, new 
and old. People, unless desperately ill, will wait about three, or even four 
hours for their turn, but not much longer. So there comes an automatic 
check to the growth in size. I hope we have about reached that point. 
and that the numbers will not grow larger until we have more trained 
workers. 

“During the summer months the headquarters of a brigade was 
established in our ladies’ residence and the girls’ school, just across the 
street from the dispensary. The general in charge, after coming to the 
clinic several times as patient, sent over a delegation of officers one day 
to propose that I hecome the head of his medical corps. It was painfully 
illuminating to notice the reasons advanced for accepting such a position, 
obviously the reasons which made most appeal to themselves. There was 
no mention of an opportunity for service to human beings in need, or to 
country, no appeal to help China into a better day. Only the promise of 
an easy job, a high office, bodyguard tagging around day and night, 
(Imagine how tempting!) all the medical equipment and supplies that 
could be wished for, plenty of assistants and male nurses so that all T would 
need to do would be to “glance at the patients and give orders’’, a salary 
considerably above that which a missionary receives, and so on. They 
privately decided—one publicly—that there was something seriously wrong 
with a man who was willing to take care of their sick for them—they 
furnishing the supplies—but who would pass up the salary, uniform, and 
bodyguard features! 

“The delegation said, with regard to the need for doctors in their 
army, ‘We have plenty of money and equipment, what we lack is men.’’ 


EVANGELISTIC WORK IN THE CITIES. 


In my early life as a missionary I was for health reasons located for 
a time in Chefoo, Shantung. At that time three missionaries resident in 
Chefoo were giving their time to country work. They travelled far and 
wide over the province, remained for months separated from their families, 
did an immense amount of hard work and had great success. Their fields 
included large numbers of outstations. [very vear they reported hundreds 
of additions to the church. 

Their fields of labor were some distance from Chefoo. In this city 
itself there was almost nothing being done. As soon as I had acquired 
some knowledge of the language I began to visit the towns and cities near 
Chefoo. My part of the field, however, was taken over within a year or 
two by others. 

Last year in Korea I met a missionary family who had been located 
in Tsinanfu. They told us that there were one hundred and fifty mission- 
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aries in that city of whom only two, or at most three gave their time to 
evangelistic work, and this chiefly i in the country. 

A few years since a missionary located in Nanking informed me that 
of the one hundred and fifty missionaries located there only fifteen gave 
of their time and strength to evangelistic work, including that in country 
districts. Since that time the number engaged in other than evangelistic 
work has apparently increased, while the evangelistic force has decreased. 

The writer refers to these cities to illustrate the fact that evangelistic 
effort among the vast urban populations is woefully in the rear. The cities 
are the centers of population, of business, of education, of influence and 
of vice. Eight-tenths of the Chinese in general and Christians in partti- 
cular are said to live in the country. The populations outside of the great 
cities are more ready to hear the Gospel message, more easily impressed, 
more religious and less given to the vices prevailing in the cities. But they 
lack the influence and authority of those inhabiting the cities. So long, 
therefore, as the cities remain unevangelized the problem of China becoming 
a Christian country is unsolved. 

_ While engaged chiefly in country work, I have always had some 
centers for —— in the city. When all is said, it is still true that 
even those of us who labor in the country districts pass the most of our 
time at our homes in the cities. My family used to have its home in the 
city of Tsingkiangpu, one hundred and thirty-five miles north of Chinkiang, 
on the Grand Canal. While I spent a good deal of time in itinerating and 
visiting outstations, | still had‘time to preach in the city, where I opened 
four chapels. Later we were located in Chinkiang during a period of about 
twenty-five years, where I had charge of a large field outside of Chinkiang. 
But I also had centers for evangelism in the city at about fifteen different 
places, at each of which the Gospel was preached for a longer or shorter 
period of time, 

Since living in Nanking in connection with the Union Theological 
Seminary, which regularly takes about five and one-half days of my time 
during the week, I "still have had time to do evangelistic work at four 
different points in the city on Sabbath days and at night during the week. 

Now I have not the least desire to refer to myself as an example 
of zeal and faithfulness in labor, but just to show what almost any of 
us could do without overworking ourselves. I am conscious that I have 
not done my full duty. How many opportunities all of us miss! It 1s 
of very great importance that those of us engaged in educational and 
oficial labor should not lose contact with the people. It is restful and 
helpful to ourselves after the daily routine is finished to go out among the 
people and come into direct contact with them. This gives us the best of 
opportunities to bring to them the Gospel message. Public preaching to 
the masses and Bible class teaching can be done better at night than during 
the day. The people have finished their daily tasks, they are more ready 
and willing to come into the chapels, will remain much longer and give 
better attention, than during the busy day time. We can also collect a 
better and more intelligent class of people than during the day. There is 
no doubt a great lack on our part in doing this kind of work. It need 
not interfere with our daily routine ; indeed it will fit us better for perform- 


ing them, 
Let us take Shanghai as an illustration. There are several hundred 


missionaries located in “Shanghai, engaged in office. literary and other work, 
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Suppose that each one of the men among them would go out two evenings 
each week to a chapel to preach to the audience that would gather. This 
would certainly not be a hard task and unnumbered thousands would have 
the opportunity to hear the Gospel message who never hear it now, and 
who are scarcely ever thought of seriously. So in all the large centers 
of population. These evening meetings would not be burdensome, but 
would bring change and relief i in the dailv tasks, and bring us into direct 
and friendly contact with the people. Above all, it would be taking up 
a long neglected and important duty. Many Chinese are far more ready 
to hear the Gospel message than we imagine them to be. 

After March 24, 1927, I spent five months in Korea where I had the 
opportunity of preaching to four Chinese audiences each week in the city 
where | made my temporary home. They showed me great respect and 
friendship. They had previously had little opportunity to hear the Gospel. 
The few Christians that were among them volunteered their assistance in 
what I was attempting to do. 

After returning to Shanghai our home during some months was in 
the French part of the city. While there I came into touch with some 
Christian work among the Chinese which was very interesting and en- 
couraging. There are three chapels located in different parts of the 
French Concession. On each Sabbath day. and sometimes on other oc- 
casions, there is a Christian service in each of these chapels. A consider- 
able number have been received into the church. The audiences are com- 
posed of the laboring classes, no wealthy people being among them. At 
each meeting a contribution is received to cover the expenses of the work. 
There is no regular pastor, but some one is always provided to lead _ the 
service. The whole work at these chapels is under the management of 
a Chinese business man, who is very faithful in attendance and shows a 
deep interest in the work, which is entirely in the hands of Chinese and 1s 
self-supporting, 

The above is a sample of other Christian work done in Shanghai by 
the Chinese, and also, to some extent in other Chinese cities. Such in- 
stances show us that there are many Chinese among these large populations, 
amidst all their abounding wickedness. who are ready to hear, to receive, 
to preach and to support the Gospel. 

Surely, the great lack in giving out the Gospel Message and the many 
who are willing to accept it. should incite to greater effort and encourage- 
ment on our part. 

A. SYDENSTRICKER. 


STATEMENT BY ALL-JAPAN CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE. 


The National Christian Council Monthly, September, 1928, contains the 
following suggestive statement as issued by this conference. 

“I. We would stress the mission of Christianity as centered in Christ 
and in the Church and at the same time would endeavor more earnestly to 
make the Church the true manifestation of God's love and a training place 
for real service, 

“2. The Church is one body in Christ. To this end we would cultivate 
more and more the spirit of cooperation among the various denominations. 

“3. We would endeavor to encourage the custom of the observance 
of Sunday as the Lord’s day and to lay stress upon the regular attendance 
at divine services, 
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“4. We would recognize the urgent need of evangelizing the rural 
districts and urge the study of this problem and the provision of all 
necessary equipment. 

“5. In order to make clear the attitude and principles of Christianity 
regarding present day social and thought-life problems, we hereby recognize 
the need of announcing a social creed and also of combating the evils grow- 
ing out of these problems through a suitable channel. 

“6. In order to advance the cause of Christian religious education 
as now carried on in the home, the church and the school, we would urge 
the study of methods of furthering worship in the home, of perfecting and 
extending the Sunday School and of increasing the number of Christian 


of rapid 


teachers in schools in general, 


“7. Inasmuch as evangelism is a world-wide cooperative task, 1n- 
corporating the true spirit of Christ we would carry on the work in 
harmony with the principles of true brotherhood, without any distinction 
between nationals and workers from other lands. 


“8. Industry exists for man and not man for industry. 


We recognize 


the fact that the humanizing of industry is an urgent need to-day and that 
it is one of the important responsibilities resting upon Christians. 

“9, We would endeavor to cultivate the spirit and thought incorporated 
in the League of Nations, to support the Anti-War Treaty, to cooperate 
in all movements which have as their aim international peace and to call 
attention especially to the observance of Armistice Day, November 11th. 

“10. We would urge a more aggressive attitude on the part of 
Christians towards all questions affecting public morals, such as temperance 
and the abolition of prostitution and would endeavor to create a sound 


public opinion on these questions.” 
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“Big Swords” Society—Many 
reports are now coming in from 
the districts surrounding Nanking 
organization of Big 
Swords. A few days ago the pre- 
licted clash of the Big and Little 
Swords occurred at Shangtang and 
nearby villages. At Li Yang and 
Guyong the Big Swords are against 
high taxation and even say they 
are going to fight Chiang Kai-shek. 
At present their efforts are confined 
to getting rifles and ammunition. 
There is trouble ahead unless the 
present government authorities do 
something. 


American Church Mission Edu- 
tational Work in Wuhan.—The 
schools connected with this mission 
opened up on September 8, 1928. 


pared to register. 


boone School, which has_ been 
closed since May 18, 1927, duly 
reopened, after having been prac- 
tically dissolved. As a result of 
wise cooperation on the part of 
all concerned the school has gradu- 
ally won back its reputation. Its 
reopening was due in large part to 
the earnest request of parents. On 
September 5, one hundred and 
twenty-two boys applied for the 
seventy vacancies available. The 
limit set for enrolment was two 
hundred but two hundred and 
thirty finally registered. Some dif- 
ficulty is feared after the school 
announces that it is no longer pre- 
In spite of the 
attempt of those in charge of the 


‘school to have a majority of Chris- 


tian boys the non-Christian parents 
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were so urgent that the enrollment 
is about equally divided between 
the two classes. .\ committee of 
nine representative Chinese ap- 
pointed to consider the question of 
correlating Christian educational! 
effort in this center made their re- 
port on September 5. The report 
recommended that all the work 
should be under one committee or 
board of directors, which should 
represent all the Christian churches 
interested therein. The Diocesan 
Committee unanimously agreed to 
appoint a committee of five to meet 
with representatives from other 
groups to consider the problem of 
creating this cooperative board, un- 
der which all schools from primary 
to college would be coordinated. 


The Situation in Shantung Chris- 
tian University—Jrains on the 


main line running into Tsinan still 


have to stop over twenty miles 
away on the north and the south. 
Travellers usually have to spend a 
night in discomfort ere rattling in 
a bus over rough roads to their 
destination. The bridge over the 
Yellow River is still unusable and 
will probably remain so for some 
months. 
Tsinan. One result of their acti- 
vity was that Cheloo had to hold 
its annual Staff Retreat in the city. 
Cheloo, however, has_ reopened. 
Foreign members of the staff have 
either returned or are on their way 
thither. A special session of three 
weeks was held in order to make 
up for time lost as a result of 
the Japanese invasion. The re- 
gular work began on September 
twentieth. The graduating classes 
were in some way examined and 
are now at work though without 
having received their degrees or 
gathered in their commencement. 
Nearly two hundred of last year’s 
students have returned including 
thirty-five women. New students 


in the college will probably be re- 


Bandits operate close to 


November 


Recorder 


stricted to about fifty. It is ay 
encouragement to the staff to have 
any. All the residences on_ the 
campus are occupied by _ those 
working in the university though 
two or three outside the campus are 
still vacant. Three Chinese deans 
have in succession carried the du- 
ties of president since Dr. MacRae's 
breakdown a year ago. The School 
of Theology has three returned 
students with at present only one 


foreigner on the faculty, others 


being expected in the near future. 
About twelve new students have 
entered the pre-theological course 
in.the Arts School. The prospects 
for the School of theology are pro- 
mising. 


First International Press Con- 
ference.—T'wo hundred editors of 
religious papers gathered at Co- 
logne (Germany) for a three days 
conference in August, 1928. They 
represented the religious press of 
fourteen countries. Prof. D, Hin- 
derer, chairman of the International 
Christian Press Commission of the 
Stockholm Conference, was elected 
president. Rev. A. Muller, secre- 
tary of the Evangelical Informa- 
tion Service in Switzerland, urged 
the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Church Information Service. 
Another speaker suggested the es- 
tablishment of a Christian World 
Press Bureau. Yet another urged 
that the religious journalist must 
be international in his outlook as 
well as parochial. Prof. Hinderer 
pointed out that church people in 
the different countries know too 
little of each other. Editors of 
Christian papers should make trips 
abroad in order to correct this re- 
lative ignorance. Dr. Frederick 
Lynch of New York stated that the 
Disciples of Christ are one in spite 
of their differences. ‘Should there 
ever’, he said, “be a united attack 
of paganism upon Christianity you 
would quickly see how one we are 
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even now, for even Protestantism 
and Catholicism would forget their 
differences before the common 
enemy”. The distant reader of 
these utterances wonders, however, 
why they do not unite to fight now 
the common enemy of secularism 
or materialism which is doing more 
harm to Christianity than pagan- 
ism ever could. Rightly Dr. Lynch 
also urged that the religious press 
should “advocate increasing unity”. 
Always should they “in their edi- 
torials put the Kingdom of God 
above their denominations”. “It 
is a great experience to become so 
conscious of one’s Christianity, that 
he forgets his Lutheranism or Me- 
thodism or at least gives them a 
secondary place’. It was decided 


by resolution that similar interna- 


tional Christian press conferences 
should follow this one. At one 
public meeting held during this 
conference approximately 5,000 


were present. 


Notes from Nanking.—The sta- 
bility of the Government:is increas- 
ing though criticism of its per- 
sonnel and pessimism anent its ac- 
tivities are rife. New and unusual 
regulations, increased cost of liv- 
Ing, increased taxes are feeding 
this criticism and pessimism. 
Twenty-four new roads are plan- 
ned. The one so far under way 
is cutting through a mission nurses’ 


dormitory. Little compensation is | 


given for houses disturbed by this 
toad building. This tends to in- 
crease discontent. The university 
hospital, so long in the hands of 
the military, was returned on July 
0. Its losses were heavy. Prac- 
tically all the bedding, linen, and 
supplies disappeared: and some of 
the equipment also. It took about 
amonth to get it cleaned up. Clin- 
were, however, opened on 
August 20. Sixty patients attended 


the first one; two weeks later there — 


were a hundred and fifty. The 


eight students in all schools. 
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wards were officially opened on 
September 3. Three weeks after 
the opening the daily average was 
ninety in-patients. Dr. Chang 
Fong-I is , Superintendent. The 
nurses’ traihing school will be 
opened in January with a small 
number of women only. The loss 


- of linen and supplies was made up 


in large part by the gift of nine 
cases of both from two Presby- 
terian churches in America. The 
University of Nanking opened and 
now has nine hundred and sixty- | 
Only 
one out of four applicants could be 
admitted. The University was re- 
gistered promptly after request 
therefor. It is thus the first Chris- 
tian institution to be registered 
under the Nationalist Government. 
Dr. A. J. Bowen, formerly pre- 
sident of the University, is back 
and teaching three classes. Very 
little mission property is now 
illegally occupied. 


Today in Hunan.—The effect of' 
two years of Communist activity 
and the slackening of Christian 
effort have changed the general 


situation permanently. Neverthe- 


less Christian workers are again 
taking hold. Missionaries are mak- 
ing regular visits to the country 
and some distant cities. Bandits 
sometimes stop them to collect 
money. Some Chinese members of 
an evangelistic band from the Bible 
Institute were carried off some 
months ago and have not been 
heard from since. Two ladies of 
the Church Missionary Society 
were recently travelling on a boat. 
One got off to walk and was taken 
by bandits. Her release has not 
yet been reported. These things 
cause uneasiness which is heighten- 
ed by fear of Communistic raids 
and uncertainty as to the future of 
the government. In Changsha the 
attitude towards foreigners has im- 
proved though soldiers and some 
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civilians still act rudely towards 
them at times. The Bible Institute 
in Changsha, which has been closed 
for over a year, has just finished 
its Autumn School of Evangelism 
which was attended by two hundred 
students. Its regular work has 
opened with a somewhat smaller 
enrollment than usual. Yale-in- 
China has opened a middle school 
in cooperation with the American 
Presbyterian, Evangelical Associ- 
ation and the Wesleyan missions 
with an enrollment of one hundred 
and fifty. Fusiang girls’ school 1s 
open with an attendance oi ninety. 
The Y.M.C.A. has started a “sup- 
plementary” school with one hun- 
dred and ten in attendance. There 
is no other Christian middle school 
in the province but a start has been 
made in some places in primary 
school work. The churches in 
Changsha are going on as usual 
with good attendance on services. 
Some of the evangelistic bands of 
the Bible Institute report good re- 
sults in rural districts during the 
past year. This implies that the 
‘Communistic propaganda has not 
affected adversely, to an equal de- 
gree, all the rural districts. 


Rural Church Conference.—On 
July 13 and 14, 1928, twenty pas- 
tors, teachers and others directly 
concerned with rural work, met in 
conference thereon at Hangchow. 
Mr. Chang Fu-Liang was elected 
chairman. The difficulties and 
needs of this work were freely and 
frankly discussed. Among these 
the following were brought out. 
The rural church is organized too 
largely on urban lines and has too 
limited a pastoral program. Its 
ideal of self-support is far from 
being realized. There is uncer- 


tainty as to whether it should have — 


a paid preacher or its work be left 
more to lay leadership under super- 
intendents. Can  self-support be 
attained without the preacher help- 


Chinese customs and 
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ing support himself and the prof 
ductive capacity of ‘farmers in. 
creased? Should Paul’s metho 
of self-support be used by rurd 
preachers? Rural Christians 
not understand their responsibilit; 

or the part they should take ;; 
Christian service. Furthermore 
while mission subsidies are decrea:.& 
ing living standards and costs arf 
rising. This creates a special prof 
blem. Contributions to church 
work are often made under com— 
pulsion rather than from a willing 
spirit rooted in a vital. religiou 
experience. Chapels are being 
closed and no progress is_ being 
made. Middle school graduate 
are more apt to remain in rura 
work than those from the college. 
To meet these difficulties and needs. 
as thus disclosed by differen 
speakers, various suggestions wer —& 
made in a series of. findings. I: 
these emphasis was laid on the 
necessity of strengthening the fait: 
of rural Christians using in connec- 
tion therewith personal work an( 
festivals. 
Rural standards must also be raise: 
by the Christian Church helping 
solve the economic problems of the 
farmer. Special attention mus 
also be paid to rural education. 
recreation and health. The mis- 
sions should evaluate rural church- 
es with a view to closing thos: 
which. are too. weak and _ streng- 
thening those showing promise 0! 
development. The missions in 4 
rural area should cooperate more. 


and should appropriate funds to 


train rural church leaders. A study 
should be made of rural pastors 
salaries with a view to making 
them adequate to the cost of living. 
More attention should be paid to 
training unpaid rural lay leader- 
ship, women as well as men. Much 
in these findings heads up in the 
necessity of special training for 
rural leadership which should be 
practical as well as theological. 
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